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EDITORIAL 


Ten years ago or thereby the Editor was taking part in a Summer 
School at Oxford at which Professor G. T. Thomson and Mr. 
E. K. Simpson were also present. One afternoon Professor 
Thomson and the Editor went for a walk with the late Professor 
Alexander Souter, who was living in retirement in Oxford. As 
we walked, we made some reference to Mr. Simpson and to his 
unusual acquaintance with the vocabulary of Hellenistic litera- — 
ture, especially in its bearing on the vocabulary of the Greek 
New Testament. Souter immediately said: “ That’s the man 
who should make a critical examination of P. N. Harrison’s 
Problem of the Pastoral Epistles”. He did not know that Mr. 
Simpson was actually engaged on a commentary on the Greek 
text of the Pastoral Epistles, in which he was paying special 
attention to their diction in the light of Dr. Harrison’s argu- 
ment. We have waited long for the publication of this com- 
mentary, but now it has appeared under the imprint of the 
Tyndale Press, and we give it a warm welcome. A full review 
will appear in our pages before long, from the pen of another 
scholar who has made a special study of the Pastorals. 


* * * * 


The News-Bulletin from the Protestant Churches in Czecho- 
slovakia for June 1954 announces, among many other matters of 
interest, the forthcoming publication of a Concordance to the 
Czech (Kralice) Bible which will give the Hebrew, Aramaic or 
Greek original of every word cited. It will also contain refer- 
ences to Septuagint readings. The editors are Professors MiloS 
Bit and J. B. Souéek of the Comenius Faculty in Prague; they 
have enlisted the aid of 250 fellow-workers. The work will 
appear in two folio volumes of 960 pages each, and there will 
be a third volume containing Hebrew—Greek—Czech and Greek- 
Hebrew-Czech indexes. Our Czech brethren are to be warmly 
felicitated on the production of this valuable aid to Bible study. 
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THE COVENANT INTERPRETATION OF 
CULTURE 


I. THE CONTEMPORARY INTERPRETATION OF CULTURE 


The study of human culture is a relatively new field of investi- 
gation. Before the days of Auguste Comte there were few who 
were interested in humanity in the mass. Historians tended to 
think in terms of battles and kings, while the economists thought 
primarily of the individual and the state. It was in the nine- 
teenth century, however, with its interest in social phenomena 
which traversed all national boundaries, that the situation 
changed. People began to think in terms of society and even 
more in terms of civilizations and cultures. The result today is" 
a plethora of books appearing on the market dealing with 
“ patterns of culture ”’, “ theories of human culture ’’, “ history 
and trends of culture’’. Men are trying to obtain an over-all 
view of man and his activities in the hope that by such a view 
many of society’s problems may be solved. 

When we examine a number of the interpretations of human 
culture which have been developed we find that they all have a 
similar pattern. For one thing they are usually immanentistic. 
The character or pattern of any one particular culture, we are 
told, is determined entirely by forces inherent in its own en- 
vironment. In fact we are not infrequently assured that a 
culture is entirely a matter of the physical surroundings—climate, 
soil, etc.—in which it dwells.2 Others, while admitting that 
culture is partially influenced by physical surroundings, would 
maintain that there is also the factor of social modification 
resulting from human thought and action.* Thus culture be- 
comes more than merely the product of physical forces. Man 
has a part in its development. 

Yet, despite the place that the social or intellectual factors 
are given in the analysis of various cultures, culture remains 
something arising entirely in and out of this world. Culture is 
kept strictly in man’s grasp and under his control. Moreover, 
the proper interpretation of culture is entirely of man, for it 

1 R. Benedict, Patterns of Culture (New York, 1947), chap. i; J. Feibleman, 
The Theory of Human Culture (New York, 1946), chap. iv. 


° Montesquieu in his Esprit des Lois and Buckle in his History of English 
Civilization laid the foundation for this view. 


* Shaw, 7rends in Culture and Civilization (New York, 1932), pp. 15 f. 
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results from man’s collection and analysis of the brute facts of 
man’s existence. Thus culture is fundamentally humanistic both 
in its origins and in its interpretation. 


Il. THE NEED FOR A CHRISTIAN UNDERSTANDING OF CULTURE 


Such a position, of course, is one which a Christian must find 
hard to accept. Fundamental to any Christian interpretation 
of life is the creative, providential and redemptive activity of the 
sovereign Triune God. Over even human culture, God is the 
sovereign Lord; and it, as all other created facts, has no mean- 
ing apart from Him. Yet while a Christian would thus object 
to the usual interpretation of human culture, if one should ask 
him to explain, from a Christian point of view, the rise of human 
culture, he would probably be in a quandary. Relatively little 
has been done towards developing a Christian interpretation of 
culture. It is true that we have the work of such men as Kuyper, 
Dooyeweerd, Vollenhoven and Van Til along with others; but 
there seems to have been no real attempt to work out systemati- 
cally a Christian statement of the meaning of culture. There 
have been studies of ‘“‘ common grace”, the Christian view of 
the state, law, art, philosophy, etc., but there has been no study 
which really seems to pull all the threads together. What we 
need at the present time is a truly Christian exposition of the 
origins, development and purpose of human culture. 


This means that we cannot merely adapt some humanistic 
theory of culture to a Christian point of view. We must have 
an approach to culture which is basically and specifically 
Christian. This means that any semi-Christian, wholly Marxian, 
Hegelian or existential position is fundamentally unsound. We 
must always keep in mind that there is no common ground of 
interpretation between the Christian and non-Christian points of 
view. They start from different premises, use different methods 
and thereby reach very different conclusions. This would seem 
to demand of us, therefore, a specifically Christian interpreta- 
tion of human culture. We must seek a Christian over-all view 
of world cultures and their development. 


While we have said above that we do not possess such a 
philosophy of culture, we must point out, on the other hand, 
that there have been efforts made in this direction. Augustine 
of Hippo, in his City of God, in a sense laid the foundation for 
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any subsequent work. He drew out quite clearly the fact that 
there are two kingdoms, God’s and man’s, which appear in the 
world of human thought, relations and actions. The medieval 
thinkers, adopting this point of view, attempted to develop a 
culture centred on what they considered to be God’s Kingdom, 
the visible Church. In this they were, on the surface, surprisingly 
successful for a matter of five centuries; but they failed ulti- 
mately because in reality their view was based more on the 
tradition of the Roman Empire than on that of the New Testa- 
ment. At the time of the Reformation, Calvin laid the ground- 
work for a truer approach to the problem, his principles being 
_partially worked out during the following centuries in a number 
of countries. The most important expression came in political 
theory as in Vindiciae contra Tyrannos, Rutherford’s Lex Rex 
and similar works. In more recent times a political philosophy 
has been expressed by Abraham Kuyper in his Stone Lectures on 
Calvinism, in his Ons Program and in his Anti-revolutionaire 
Staatkunde. The only difficulty is that none of these writers 
seems to have gone far enough afield to deal with the whole field 
of culture on a unified basis. Much of the ground-work has 
been done, particularly in the field of theology, i.e. in the 
formulation of the doctrine of ““common grace”. But despite 
these advances, no unified principle of direction has been 
presented. 


Yet, despite this lack, when we turn back, particularly to the 
seventeenth-century writers, we find that they seem to have laid 
a solid foundation for us in the doctrine of the Covenant. While 
we may not necessarily follow them in all their views, the fact 
that they regarded the relation of ruler to subject as being under 
a divine covenant is an indication of their point of view. If we 
take this idea, giving it expansion and direction, it would seem 
that we may find a real touchstone for the understanding of 
human culture. The “ covenant-idea ”’ in this way becomes the 
principle of human thought and human activity. The attempt 
of this article will be to lay down a ground-work for such a 
method of thinking. It makes no claim to finality, but is rather 
tentative and a groping in the direction of a Christian analysis 
of culture. 


p. 71. 
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Il. THE COVENANT INTERPRETATION 


The “ covenant principle ’’ stands at the very centre of the 
whole Christian revelation, facing us wherever we turn. It is 
God’s way of revealing Himself to man'. There is the Covenant 
of Works before the Fall, while after the Fall, the basis of God’s 
saving operation is to be found in the Covenant of Grace. What 
is more, we find various other covenants subordinate to and 
involved in the Covenant of Grace scattered throughout the 


. Scriptures. A good example of such covenants is the Covenant 


of Nature in Genesis viii. Here both man’s relation to man and 
man’s relation to nature are established by God, .as the basis of 
man’s culture. 


Thus it would seem that men such as the anonymous author 
of the Vindiciae contra Tyrannos, George Gillespie and others 
were not very far off when they talked in terms of covenant 
relationships as the basis of civil government. They realized 
of course that a covenant of this kind was imposed by God upon 
men, in order that they should do His will in this world.? But 
if this be true in the sphere of political organization, should it 
not be just as true in the field of economics, sociology, art and 
music? It would seem that for a true Christian interpretation 
of culture we must turn back to the concept of a divinely con- 
stituted covenant, for this would seem to be the basis of all 
human thought and social activity—for it is the essence of God’s 
dealing with men. 

We find the covenantal view of culture right at the commence- 
ment of the Scriptures, given in what is known as the Covenant 
of Works. By it, God placed man in a definite and particular 
relationship with Himself. He did not ask Adam to come to an 
agreement but rather He imposed on him a command, promising 
life or death according to the way in which he acted. In this 
way God impressed upon Adam the fact that he must make 
God the centre of all his life and thought. That he was to walk 
by faith alone was shown by the prohibition to eat of the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil. God gave no reason for His 
denial of this. He simply demanded Adam’s unquestioning 


1 Westminster Confession of Faith, vii. 1. 


* Cf. Vindiciae, p. 70: “* Then, therefore, all kings are the vassals of the King 
of Kings, invested into their office by the sword, which is the cognisance of their 
royal authority, to the end that with the sword they maintain the law of God, 
defend the good, and punish the evil.” 
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submission. If Adam truly believed God, he would obey and 
live. If he was disobedient, death would be the result. 

This covenant, however, was not merely a matter of man’s 
relations to God. By the very act of creation as well as by the 
covenant itself, cultural factors were involved. For one thing, 
man’s dealings with nature and his attitude towards it were 
prescribed. Nature—physical nature—was God’s possession 
and man by his creation and by the covenant was given the 
position of lord of creation. He had the work of naming the 
creatures and of tending the garden in which he had been placed. 
This he was to do, not for himself, but for God who had be- 
stowed upon him in the covenant his duty. In this way he 
would have a true attitude of stewardship which reached its 
focal point in requirements laid down regarding the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil. Here man’s dealings with nature, 
or a part of nature, would be the test of his actual attitude 
towards God. Thus we may say that man’s relationship to 
God was to depend upon the way in which he fulfilled his 
covenant obligations to nature. 

Yet this is not the only cultural factor which appears. Man 
frou the beginning had responsibilities not only to nature, but 
also to his fellow-men. This was brought out very clearly when 
Adam was given a wife—bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh. 
His dealings with her were to be under the same control as were 
his dealings with nature. He was to be guided by God’s will, 
revealed in the fact that.she was part of him and was to be his 
helpmeet. For this reason he was to love Eve as himself. But 
in this very fact, Adam was now given a new relationship never 
before known to him. From himself and Eve were to come 
forth the human inhabitants of the world, who would likewise 
be bone of their bone and flesh of their flesh. Thus all men 
were to be brothers, and that in itself demanded that they should 
love each other as themselves. This is the most fundamental 
social requirement. Cain seems to have realized this when he 
rebelliously turned against God with the words: “ Am I my 

ther’s keeper?” In his defence he condemned himself, for 
he knew that, by God’s covenant obligations laid upon man, 
man is his brother’s keeper. This is what we might call the 
social requirement in the Covenant of Works. 

Yet there was an active force in this covenant relationship— 
temptation. In this connection we must note that temptation 
_came from outside man. Moreover, it came via nature itself, 


° 
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and in a sense also via man. The serpent approached Eve and 
tempted her to eat of the forbidden fruit. There was no direct 
temptation to break with God, but rather it was indirectly 
through the cultural and social elements or phases of the 
covenant, that man was tempted to rupture his covenant 
relationship with God. He was tempted to look upon nature, 
personified in the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, as 
being outside the scope of God’s covenant, and he was also 
tempted to regard Eve, who offered him the fruit, as an entity 
independent of God. Man failed to see that his relationship 
with God involved also his relationship to nature and other men. 
If he had resisted the temptation he would have seen this even 
more clearly than before. Moreover, if he had resisted he would 
have been able to go on, in God’s favour and grace, to develop 
on the basis of the covenant with God, a perfect culture and 
civilization. The covenantal implications for culture would 
have been worked out to the full extent, and a true, because 
God-centred, interpretation of culture would have resulted. 

The one obstacle to the development of such a culture was 
sin. Man was tempted and fell from his first estate. The funda- 
mental fact in this was that he broke with God. Ceasing to 
recognize Him as the centre of the universe, he held himself up 
as the principal object of value. This meant the loss of faith 
and the complete destruction of man’s true and proper orienta- 
tion. Man now became totally self-centred. That fact immedi- 
ately had important cultural effects both in the realm of nature 
and society. 

Sin meant the breakdown of man’s relationship to nature. 
For one thing, nature now became a thing accursed, producing 
thorns instead of fruit, and yielding sustenance to man only in 
return for man’s death-dealing labour. That God should so 
have treated man is only natural, in that, since man had turned 
his back on God by claiming nature as his own in taking of the 
forbidden fruit, God was going to prove to man that nature was 
not his by right, but only for use and by grace. Ever since, man 
has been vainly trying to prove that nature is his to treat as he 
pleases, and just as certainly God has shown him that this is not 
so. Man has tried to exploit nature, treating it as though he 
owned it outright. Yet time and time again he has been brought 
to a halt. The Mosaic law stressed the fact that the land be- 
longed to no one but God. Today God takes other means 
to bring that home to our sluggish hearts, such things as the 
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man-made dust-bowls of United States and Canada being good 
examples of the way in which He forces this salient fact upon 
our minds. But man still refuses to regard nature as a trust 
from God, and instead looks upon it as something to be 
exploited for his own profit. 

The same seems to be true with regard to the relationship 
between man and man. No sooner had man sinned than lust, 
and shortly afterwards hatred, entered. No longer did man 
accept the view that since God was the Creator of all, therefore 
he had the obligation to love his fellow-men. Instead, there 
came into man’s social relationships division, conflict and dis- 
integration. The harmony of society was gone, leaving only 
_ man’s greed, jealousy and hatred. 

Because of the break-down of man’s faith and obedience, his 
whole life was turned from its true focal point—the Sovereign 
Triune God. This in turn eventuated in the collapse of human 
culture. Neither man’s relation to nature nor his relations with 
his fellows remained normal. Exploitation of both nature and 
man became the individual’s fundamental drive. Selfishness 
and greed became the dominants in the new culture, which 
because of this was not, and is not, a true culture. Moreover, 
no matter how influential the grace of God may be, history as 
such knows and can know no culture without the irrational and 
anti-covenantal element of sin. Thus all cultures have within 
them the seed of their own destruction. 

The only hope of culture, once sin had entered, lay with God. 
Man in his own sinful pride and nature, under the curse of God, 
could do nothing. Yet, if God were to act, it could not be by 
justice alone, for man would then be destroyed. Thus no sooner 
had man turned away from the Covenant of Works, than divine 
grace was introduced. “I will put enmity between thee and the 
woman, between thy seed and her seed; it shall bruise thy 
head, and thou shalt bruise his heel’ (Gen. iii. 15). Here was 
God’s expression of the Covenant of Grace. The old covenantal 
relationship was to be restored; this time not on the basis of 
man’s works, but rather in God’s grace and mercy. In this way 
man was to be brought back again to his focal point—the 
Sovereign God. This time, however, he was to come as the 
forgiven sinner, not as the innocent creature. Moreover, in 
this world at any rate, the restoration would never be complete, 
for some would not return, and even in those brought back 
would continue to lurk the seeds of sin. 
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The return to God meant and means that once again men 
begin to see themselves as they truly are. They acknowledge 
that God, the Creator, the Sustainer, the Redeemer, is the true 
- Lord of all. In so doing they realize that their thinking, if it is 
to be truly right thinking, must commence with God and end 
with God. Right thinking means thinking God’s thoughts 
after Him in every field of endeavour. Only then can man think 
correctly. 

The Covenant of Grace, however, is not limited to thought, 
but also affects the application of thought, namely action. As 
sin and disobedience had given man a wrong slant on nature and 
his fellow-man, grace restores the true view. We find, for 
instance, that the Christian begins to realize that he, like his 
fellow, is under God’s condemnation for sin. He also sees that 
it is only by God’s grace that anyone can be restored. When 
that restoration takes place, then man begins to act, not for 
selfish motives, but rather it is the love of Christ that con- 
strains him. It dominates his attitude towards his fellows. As 
this approach is developed, a change comes. Culture begins to 
take on a new form. There is a tendency towards true, God- 
centred culture which would appear in its full flower if only 
Christians in this life were more consistently devoted to their 
Covenant Head. 

Grace is in this way the source of the changed relationship 
between man and nature. For one thing, while nature is 
cursed, God guarantees that it will respond to man’s labour. 
The earth and all it produces is for man. Moreover, although 
labour is required to obtain the necessities from it, man can be 
sure that he will be successful in this. The regularity of the 
seasons is guaranteed (Gen. viii. 22), and man is told to use 
nature’s products for himself. Man is thus given by grace the 
work of overcoming and ruling nature. Yet at the same time, 
God limited man’s control. The blood of animals was not to 
be used, for that was the sign of life. Man had no ultimate 
control over nature, for the life was not his. He did but possess 
it in use (Gen. ix. 1-4). | 

The Covenant of Grace goes even farther. It lays down 
principles for the restoration of the proper relationship between 
man and man. It brings man face to face with the fact that by 
God’s sovereign will he is living in the world with his feflows. 
Moreover, they are all under God’s condemnation for sin, 
which sin has indeed brought them into conflict with each 
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other. This mutual antagonism can be eradicated only through 
the action of God by His sovereign grace. When men enter into 
the covenant relationship with God, they will then begin to 
enter into proper relationships with each other. This is the 
sum of all the law and the prophets: “‘ Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart and with all thy mind and with all thy 
strength, and thy neighbour as thyself.’”” When the grace of 
God has restored us to the covenant relationship with God, it 
simultaneously brings us in principle into the covenant relation- 
ship with man. It means that we have the duty of loving our 
fellow, and of preserving him in this life as far as possible; for 
any attempt to remove man from this life is the greatest of all 
sins (Gen. ix. 5-7). Thus grace is not only a means of salvation, 
but it is the fountain from which proceeds all true social action. 


IV. THE GENERAL APPLICATION OF THE COVENANT INTERPRETATION — 


This brings us face to face with the question of the practical 
meaning of the covenant idea of culture in everyday life. The 
covenant of nature lays upon the individual the obligation to 
use his physical environment, keeping in mind that it is given 
to him in trust, to be used to the glory of God. This is the true 
basis of all real stewardship of earthly possessions. At the 
same time, man is under obligation in every sphere of human 
relationships to love his fellow-man as himself. The practical 
application of these ideas should dominate man’s existence, 
making effective what we have called the subordinate covenants 
of nature and society in practical life. They should become 
apparent, for instance, in the use of natural resources, in the 
formation and function of civil government, in the conduct of 
economic life and even in artistic expression. By the Covenant 
of Grace alone is culture given a standard or norm which will 
keep it from disintegration under the impact of sin. 

Yet while we speak in terms of the Covenant of Grace, and its 
cultural principles, we must realize that it does not directly 
influence all men. All men do not accept the Gospel. In- 
directly, however, the Covenant of Grace does have a general 
impact upon the world. It would seem that it is because of 
God’s saving grace that He has had mercy upon all men, by 
preventing sin from bringing immediate destruction upon all. 
Even the unregenerate man still possesses rationality, a sense of 
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deity, as well as many capacities and talents. Likewise non- 
Christians receive blessings of nature from the grace of God. 
But what is more, there is the influence of the covenant itself 
upon unbelieving man, made effective through the testimony 
and lives of the covenant people. Therefore, while sin is still in 
the world and seemingly dominating it, yet even as ten righteous 
men would have saved Sodom, so for the sake of the covenant 
people sin is restrained, gifts and mercies bestowed upon men. 
This is the “common grace ” of God; and it is this which we 
must take into account whenever we attempt to interpret cultures 
in terms of covenant relationships. 


Keeping this fact in mind, we must deal with human culture 
as we find it in the world today. Can we as Christians analyse 
cultures, known historically, in terms of covenant? To this 
question the answer must be Yes. The covenant idea still 
_ remains as the foundation of human social relationships, albeit 
not in all its pristine beauty and glory. If we examine cultures 
in various stages of development or decay, we shall see that they 
are based upon the concept of covenant. God by His ““ common 
grace ” has prevented the complete blotting out of this pattern 
of thought among men. If, however, its practice does dis- 
appear, the particular culture involved collapses. 


When we look into primitive cultures we can perhaps gain 
some idea of how the covenant concept is manifested. In a 
work such as Ruth Benedict’s Patterns of Culture, the covenant 
idea is always implicit. The dominant relationship seems to 
be that of the individual to his god; and this in turn determines 
his relationship to his fellow, and the goods and lands which he 
possesses. Frazer’s Golden Bough would seem to indicate much 
the same form of thought.' Cultures are, of course, modified by 
their environment. They are advanced or retarded. Neverthe- 
less the covenant relationship even unconsciously forms each 
one’s foundation. 


A culture may gradually develop economically and scientifi- 
cally, becoming more sophisticated as the years go by. Asa 
result man increasingly becomes a self-sufficient individuali: 
who by his basic selfish drives ignores his responsibility to his 
fellow-man. In this way the culture begins to disintegrate. 


2 Cf. Ruth Benedict, op. cit., chaps. iv-vi; Sir James George Frazer, The 
Golden Bough (abridged edn., London, 1922), chaps. i-viii. 
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Efforts may be made to arrest the break-down by the imposition 
of a dictatorship of some kind, but the moral basis of the culture 
has gone. The culture then collapses before the onslaught of 
another culture whose covenant consciousness is stronger. 


We must stress at this point, however, that this “ covenant 
consciousness ” is not a knowledge of the Covenant of Grace. 
It would seem to be a remnant of the covenant idea in general. 
It might almost be said to be something which grows out of 
man’s very make-up, but it is a covenant which has lost its 
true centre—love of God and obedience to God. As man gains 
increasingly greater knowledge of the world, interpreting it in a 
purely immanentistic fashion, he gradually throws off the 
covenant idea—first with his god, then with his neighbour and 
along with both of these, with nature itself. As a culture pro- 
gresses materially so those involved increase in pride. Thus the 
culture deteriorates morally until it falls to pieces. The culture’s 
covenant basis has broken down. 


We are brought at this point, however, to ask the question: 
Are all cultures doomed to utter collapse? While this is a hard 
question to answer, we can say that the only hope of any culture 
is the restoration of its covenantal basis. This is where the 
Gospel comes in. Its fundamental purpose is to restore man’s 
covenant relationship with God. This is, of course, a restora- 
tion by grace and not by works. Simultaneously, the covenant 
being restored with God in principle, it brings also a restoration 
in principle of the covenant of man with man and of man with 
nature. Thus to the Christian, by the inworking of the Holy 
Spirit, the covenant relationship is restored, the Church be- 
coming the living embodiment of the renewed covenant. This, 
however, will probably affect directly only a small portion of 
the people belonging to the culture. Yet the influence of the 
covenantal restoration may be much wider in scope than merely 
the immediate church members. As the “ covenant people ” 
bear faithful and true testimony to the grace of God, and to the 
proper relationship of man to man, and of man to nature, their 
words are heard by those without. The hearers may not believe 
or accept the covenant idea, but by the preaching of the covenant 
message, the cultural community is influenced through the 
working of God’s Holy Spirit and the culture’s downward trend 
may be retarded, through the strengthening of its implicit 
covenant relationships. | 
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Vv. THE APPLICATION OF THE COVENANT IDEA TO OUR OWN 
CULTURE 


Perhaps, rather than talking in abstract terms, it would be 
_ better to look at our own culture’s development to see how this 
interpretation may be employed. When we do so, we find that 
first of all, its origins are both pagan and Christian. It has been 
raised upon the ruins of Greek and Roman civilization, both 
having fallen to pieces from internal weakness—the breakdown 
of the covenant concept. Yet the real core of our culture is 
Christianity, which, while using the ruins of the earlier civiliza- 
tion, has also been in tension with their dominant ideals. At 
one time Christianity dominated parts of the cultural scene, 
as in the Reformation period, but at most other times, particu- 
larly in the Middle Ages and since the seventeenth century, it 
has had a struggle to keep the covenant idea alive. 


The Graeco-Roman ideal, particularly as set forth by the 
Renaissance, has increasingly dominated western thought and 
action. It might be added at this point that the Renaissance 
stressed the phases of thought predominant at the disintegration 
of the ancient cultures. These emphasized man’s independence 
in the universe, holding that he was both its owner and its lord. 
All the thinking arising out of this premise regards the question 
of God as irrelevant, and places one’s fellow-men as well as 
nature in a position of secondary importance. 


Such thought achieved its earliest victories in the Church by 
means of Socinianism and Arminianism. Out of these and the 
Renaissance thinkers came deism, rationalism and eventually 
materialism. Man by the end of the eighteenth century had 
declared his independence of God, of his fellow-man and even of 
- nature. The attitude for instance of a Baron d’Holbach, or even 
of the deist Voltaire, destroyed the idea of the covenant relation- 
ship with God. As for man’s relationship with man, Rousseau 
tells us that all our natural rights derive from “ two principles 
prior to reason, one of them deeply interesting us in our own 
welfare and preservation and the other exciting a natural 
repugnance at seeing any other sensible being . . . suffer pain or 
suffering.”’ Shortly afterwards, Adam Smith was preaching the 
doctrine that “ enlightened selfishness ” was the proper attitude 
for man to adopt in dealing with his neighbour and with nature. 
There was, however, the restraining influence of Christianity 
upon such views, whether it came from Geneva, Clapham or 
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Herrnhut. Thus the covenant concept did not entirely dis- 
appear, although it was by no means popular. 


The final attack upon the covenant idea was left for the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries as a result of a further study of 
nature. Man completely rejected the idea that he must interpret 
nature on the basis of the covenant, i.e. by presupposing God 
as Owner and Redeemer. Instead he adopted the position that 
man could know and interpret nature truly without any reference 
to the Covenant God. Thus he ended by denying his covenant 
relationship with God, man and nature. 


This view had been foreshadowed by Adam Smith, Malthus 
and others, but it received its clearest social statement in 1848 
with the publication of the Communist Manifesto, while its 
scientific counterpart appeared in 1859 in Darwin’s Origin of 
Species. Henceforth, culture was to be interpreted in terms of 
dialectic materialism and survival of the fittest. Nietzsche 
brought the climax in his “ superman’s will to power’. Thus 
increasingly our culture has been interpreted in terms of materi- 
alism and a fundamentally selfish conflict. All that we are and 
have, we are told, came out of a conflict for material gain, along 
with technological organization and production, man’s chief 
end. 


- In all probability this trend of our culture reveals itself most 
clearly in our social thought and action. It is generally taken 
for granted that we can understand society and its problems 
“* scientifically ’’, i.e. without reference to anything beyond the 
“*facts”’. There is, of course, no idea of a covenant relation- 
ship, the stress being laid upon individual’s rights, all of which 
must be protected if culture is to survive. There is little or no 
stress upon “ responsibilities’, for man would seem to be 
responsible to no one but himself. The result of suich thinking 
has been exploitation of one group by another, until men began 
to feel that the only hope for society was increased government 
interference in order that its equilibrium might be maintained. 
Out of this has come various types of socialism; and in direct 
proportion to the violence of the preceding class-conflict is the 
thoroughness of the socialism, extending even to the dictator- 
ships of German National Socialism or Russian Communism. 
It must also be noted that the violence of the conflict seems to 
have varied inversely to the influence and power of the Church’s 
testimony. It is the preaching of the Covenant of Grace alone 
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which has helped to restrain the effects of man’s rejection of 
the covenant idea. ; 

The battle of the Church against the growing trend has been 
a losing one. This becomes everywhere apparent. One reason 
is, of course, that the Church’s testimony has become increasingly 
feeble, the concept of the covenant of grace being gradually 
relegated to the. theological background. Moreover, modern 
scientific materialism has gradually been accepted as the proper 
scientific point of view. Only the idea of man’s covenant 
relationship with man has any shreds left, and even these are 
pretty well out of date. 

If this is true of the Church’s thinking, how much more is it 
the case in non-religious thought. The covenant idea regarding 
nature has departed. In the social sciences, the “‘ covenant 
concept” is a sign of primitivism—or perhaps Calvinism! In 
natural science, it is not even considered. The facts are simply 
there, and there is nothing more to be said about them. There 
are no longer any truly physical laws, for they are merely human 
attempts to generalize a series of unnelated experiences. Every- 
thing is irrational and chance, even the human mind and will 
being nothing more than the plaything and sport of fate—atoms, 
genes and vitamins. Thus thought generally is breaking down. 
True reality is to be found in the Freudian subconscious, in 
dreams and insanity as represented in the writing of a Gertrude 
Stein, or in the art of a Picasso or Dali. The human mind, as 
H. G. Wells said, seems to have reached the end of its tether. 

It is not, however, only a matter of our thinking, but also of 
our acting. No longer do we have any principles of conduct 
by which we are guided. We have harnessed the power of the 
atom, but are still in doubt whether we are going to employ it 
for our own destruction. If we go further, carrying the irration- 
alism of our thought to its logical conclusion, it is very possible 
that we shall lose even the capacity for mass destruction. Our 
science may disappear as did that of the Egyptians, the Baby- 
lonians and the Greeks before us. The covenant concept of 
nature having been forgotten, we no longer know how to use 
nature, and may likewise lose the knowledge already attained. 

The same is true in the sphere of social action. As we are 
being told increasingly that there is really no link between man 
and man, social relationships are coming to be regarded as 
necessary merely for self-protection. Since our brother no 
longer has any moral claim upon us, society is facing a 
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breakdown. In the conflict of capital and labour, the conflict of 
nation and nation, there is basically nothing wrong, save that 
they may damage us. The ultimate end of an attitude such as 
this, without some restraining power, is anarchy, the anarchy of 
Greece or Rome in the collapse of their cultures. By the time 
that appears, the covenant ideas of God, man and nature have 
all departed, leaving chaos to reign supreme. The human mind 
has then truly reached the end of its tether. 


Chaos is the opposite of culture; when culture dies, civiliza- 
tion dies, for culture is the soul of civilization. The culture 
makes the civilization, for a civilization is an outward thing, 
something which can be seen taking its forms in the buildings, 
the tools and the instruments of a people. The culture, how- 
ever, is that which invents and determines the use to which the 
tools, the buildings, the vehicles are put. Two different cultures 
may employ the same sort of tool for two different purposes, 
thereby creating two different civilizations. But if all culture is 
destroyed, the result is civilization’s death. And when men 
come to the conclusion that there is nothing beyond their own 
minds: no sense, no reason in the universe, and can see no 
rationale in society or nature, they are also inclined to feel that 
there is no point in making or doing anything. Complete dis- 
illusionment and cynicism bring inaction, resulting in civiliza- 
tion’s disappearance. 


What then of the future? Can we say that unless a culture is 
fully Christian its fate is sealed? No; we must realize that there 
is no such thing as perfect sanctification of the believer in this 
world, nor is there possible the complete sanctification of a 
culture. Yet this is no reason for our ignoring the problem of 
culture. Christians must act in their cultural environment, and 
influence it. The Church has borne a very considerable share in 
the building up of western culture, preserving it from collapse 
long ere this, as for instance at the time of the Reformation. 
Today it must bring man back to his true covenant-centre—the 
Triune God. It must impress upon man his covenant responsi- 
bilities in this world, thus restoring to man the true moral 
interpretation of this universe. This is what the world desper- 
ately needs today. It is our only hope. 

How is this going to be done? Primarily, of course, it will 
be by the “ foolishness of preaching”. But in this day and age 
we are faced with the problem of natural science, social science, 
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psychology and other fields of study. They are producing non- 
Christian theories which make specific attacks upon the Chris- 
tian convenant concept. We must, therefore, bring the covenant 
type of thinking back to men, pointing out the covenant implica- 
tions, that Christians may think in these terms, and that they 
may likewise influence non-Christians to follow the same 
pattern of thought. Only then shall we be on the way to 
straightening the world out even a little. Only then will men 
begin to see themselves as they actually are, under covenant 
responsibility to nature, their fellow-men and God. 


McGill University, STANFORD RED. 
Montreal. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON INSPIRATION 


In the time of our Lord there was no religious Jew who did not 
regard the Pentateuch as possessing absolute authority. While 
there was some discussion as to which books were to be included 
in the Writings, there were very few who did not recognize that 
they and the Prophets shared the authority of the Law, because 
they were based on it and interpreted it. What controversy 
there was concerned the manner in which the Law should be 
interpreted. The view still occasionally met, that the Sadducees 
accepted the authority of the Law only, is based on a misunder- 
standing. | 

This conception of the absolute authority of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures was taken over without question in the infant 
Church. Christ had used them in this way Himself, and the 
first generation of Christians were, with few exceptions, either 
Jews or Gentiles familiar with the Synagogue. At a very early 
date we find the New Testament writings being invested with an 
identical authority, the earliest known example being 2 Pet. iii. 
1S5f. This authority has been acknowledged ever since, and 
even today there is no church that denies it, though in practice 
the acknowledgment is sometimes emptied of serious meaning. 


The early Church was soon faced with an acute problem as 
it carried the Gospel to Gentiles who had little or no previous 
contact with the Synagogue. Tpe Old Testament Scriptures 
were unknown to them; econonmiic circumstances and the cost 
of manuscripts made it difficult for the majority to obtain a 
first-hand knowledge of them. ‘Before long the majority of 
Church members knew about the Scriptures rather than knew 
the Scriptures. This in turn precluded the possibility of personal 
interpretation for the vast majority. Increasingly the Scriptures 
were presented to the convert through the medium of an 
authoritative interpretation; this tendency soon led to the 
authoritative pronouncements of councils, which were often 
enshrined in creeds. Once the power of the state was used to 
enforce orthodoxy, it meant that the decisions and traditions 
of the Church, though claiming to be based on the Scriptures, 
did in fact set up a rival and superior authority. It is clear that 
for most theologians of the Middle Ages the Scriptures really 
only existed theologically as a collection of proof texts for the 
doctrines which the Church had accepted. In fairness it should 
be added that until the Reformers raised the whole problem of 
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authority, the medieval church did not realize the shift of 
emphasis. It was rather naively taken for granted that the 
official interpretation of Scripture must ipso facto be the correct 
one. 

One of the great battle cries of the Reformation was the sole 
and absolute authority of the Scriptures and the right and duty 
of private interpretation. Controversy among the Reformers 
themselves, however, soon led them to recognize in measure 
that there had to be some authority for their interpretation of 
Scripture. Since the problem was never very clearly recognized, 
no definite answer was ever given to it; a modus vivendi was 
found by the appeal to early Christian tradition. It was 
assumed that this would give a framework within which Scrip- 
ture could be safely and certainly interpreted. Where they 
differed radically from Rome was in their demand that this 
framework had to be based on and provable by Scripture. 

This has remained the position of Protestantism ever since. 
Every denomination has, written or unwritten, rigid or elastic, 
a framework believed to be most clearly deducible from Scrip- 
ture. If this is challenged, even on the basis of Scripture, it is 
regarded as denominational disloyalty. The practical necessity 
of some such convention is shown by the jungle of small semi- 
orthodox and unorthodox sects, to say nothing of free-lance 
individuals, that fringe Protestantism and that one and all claim 
to be completely loyal to the Scriptures. This tacit recognition 
of the importance of a consensus of opinion in the essentials of 
Biblical interpretation in the Church universal, not merely in 
the local church, has an important bearing on our understanding 
of inspiration. 

Throughout the first 1,600 years of the Church’s history the 
question of the inspiration of Scripture was seldom raised; it 
was taken for granted. The conflict was over the authority of 
Scripture, how it was to be interpreted and by whom. It was 
not until humanism tried to set the authority of human reason 
as equal or superior to that of Scripture that the question of the 
nature of inspiration was really raised. 

One of the favourite methods of attack on the authority of 
the Bible by the humanist was to stress the essential humanness 
of the Scriptures. The first reaction of the orthodox generally 
did more credit to their heart than to their head, and even a 


1 See R. sing THE 
for an interesting discussion. L 
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hundred years ago statements were being freely made that would 
shock all but a few of the most conservative today. It was not 
until the scholarship of last century made it abundantly clear 
that the facts of Scripture itself were far from being what was 
generally taken for granted, and until modern discovery, 
especially archaeology, showed that however accurate the Bible 
might be in matters of science, history and chronology, it would 
have been impossible to establish these truths purely from the 
Bible, that conservative thought as a whole really came to 
realize that there is a problem of inspiration. It is fair to say 
that there are many fine Christians in the liberal camp today 
only because they had come to believe that the conservative 
position was bound up with a view of i inspiration they could not 
honestly subscribe to. 


The Bible itself says practically nothing about how it came to 
be written. Paul tells us that all Scripture—in the context the 
Old Testament—is God-breathed (2 Tim. iii. 16). A com- 
parison with Gen. ii. 7 may suggest some of the implications of 
this statement. Indeed, as T. C. Hammond rightly says,’ the 
unravelling of the divine and human in the Scriptures is as 
difficult as in the analogous problem of the Person of Christ. 


Peter tells us (2 Pet. i. 20f.) that no passage of prophetic 
Scripture may be interpreted either wrenched from its context 
or at the whim of the reader (both implied in {Sfas émAvcews), 
and again (1 Pet. i. 10-12) that the prophets spoke better than 
they understood. In both cases the reason is that the Holy 
Spirit is the ultimate author of prophecy. We should remember 
in this connection that for the Jew a far greater portion of the 
Old Testament ranked as prophecy than for us. 


It will help us in our understanding of inspiration, if we con- 
stantly keep in mind that the reverential name we so often give 
the Scriptures, viz. the Word of God, is never actually so used in 
the Scriptures themselves, and that though our usage is entirely 
justified, yet it is no mere synonym. The term “ the word of 
God ”’, or sometimes “‘ the word of the Lord ”’, is used in the 
New Testament with three closely linked meanings. In John 
i. 1 and Rev. xix. 13 it is used of our Lord Himself both before 
His incarnation and at His coming again; some have found 
the same use in Heb. iv. 12 and even | Cor. i. 18. In the vast 
majority of cases, especially in Acts, it is used of the Gospel 


1 In Understanding Be Men, p. 35. 
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message which the Church proclaims. Then it is used, especially 
when passages of the Old Testament are referred to, of God’s 
revelation of Himself and of His will in specific utterances. This 
usage is really only a continuation of the normal use of “ the 
word of the Lord ”’ in the Old Testament, where in the vast 
majority of cases it means a specific prophetic message. 

There are, however, passages in the Old Testament, where 
“*the word of the Lord” is used in a wider sense, the most 
obvious being in Ps. cxix. It is clear, though, from verse 89, 
“* For ever, O Lorp, Thy word is settled in heaven,” that it is » 
not so much the written Scriptures the psalmist is thinking of, 
but rather of God’s revelation in general through His servants 
the prophets. This use too is sometimes found in New Testa- 
-ment passages, though it is not always easy to disentangle them 
from the second and third mentioned above. The factor that 
links all the uses of “the Word of God ” is that both He and it 
are the revelation of God. Since the Scriptures are both the 
record of God’s self-revelation, and the means by which He 
continues to reveal Himself to men, the use of the name Word 
of God is fully justified, provided we remember what we imply 
by it. 

Griffith Thomas said very well: 

_ It is sometimes said that the Bible is the Word of God, while at 
other times it is said that the Bible contains the Word of God. These 
are both true, if held together, though either alone is liable to mis- 
apprehension. If we only say the Bible is the Word of God, we are 
in danger of forgetting that it contains the words of men also, many 
of which are not true in themselves, though the record that they were 
spoken is true and reliable. If on the other hand, we limit our belief 
to the phrase, the Bible contains the Word of God, there is the opposite 
danger of not knowing which is God’s word and which is man’s, an 
equally impossible position. The Bible is the Word of God in the 
sense that it conveys to us an accurate record of everything God 
intended man to know and learn in conjunction with His will. The 
Bible contains the Word of God in the sense that in it is enshrined the 
Word of God which is revealed to us for our redemption.' 


We wish Griffith Thomas had carried his argument further. 
He is entirely correct in insisting that the setting of God’s words 
spoken in time past are a portion of God’s revelation of Himself 
to us today; the when and how of God’s speaking were not 
fortuitous. But the Bible as a record is not in itself life-giving; 
it is not the agent of revelation; it is never more than an 


* The Principles of Theology, p. 119. 
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instrument, the instrument used by the Holy Spirit more than 
any other, but an instrument for all that. When we call it the 
Word of God, we should imply that we are expecting the Holy 
Spirit to make it the Word of God to us, i.e., that we shall have 
God revealed to us, because the Holy Spirit speaks to us through 
the record. 


We are fully aware that similar language today has been used 
by some to justify their denial of the objective truth of the © 
Scriptural record or their suggestion that it is indifferent whether 
it is true or not. It is of course incontrovertible that it is more 
important that a man should hear God speak to him through 
the Scriptures, and hearing come to faith and life eternal, than 
that he should believe that the Scriptures are objectively true, 
for such a belief need not lead to life. But to suggest that there- 
fore the objective truth of the Scriptures is immaterial is a gross 
logical non sequitur. If we are prepared to say that the Scrip- 
tures contain, are and become the Word of God, we occupy a 
position which seems to cover all the facts of revelation and 
spiritual experience. 

We are not, as some might think, making mere empty dis- 
tinctions. To call the Bible the Word of God without some such 
qualifications, spoken or understood, suggests that the work of 
inspiration ended with the finishing of the record, and that the 
Bible now functions by virtue of some inherent power, so that 
anything that man may infer from it is necessarily legitimate. We 
would do well to widen our conception of inspiration. The 
writing of the Scriptures was only the half-way house in the 
process of inspiration; it only reaches its goal and conclusion 
as God is revealed through them to the reader or hearer. In 
other words, the inbreathing of the Holy Spirit into the reader 
is as essential for the right understanding of the Scriptures as it 
was in the original writers for their right production of them. 


Many would claim that the work of the Spirit in the readers 
is rather complementary to than the same as His work in the 
writers, and would prefer to use the term illumination. Techni- 
cally this may well be correct, but its use conceals a frequent 
error of thought. God has not committed all that can be known 
of Him by man to the Scriptures so that the Spirit-illumined 
man may find out about Him there, but that through the Scrip- 
tures he may hear God Himself. God meets us in the Scriptures 


* This is the view adopted in The New Bible Handbook (1.V.F., 1947), p. 10. 
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and speaks.to us through them; His speaking to us through 
them is as real and as living as His original speaking to their 
writers. That is why there is “ always new light to break forth ” 
from the Scriptures, because they are the channel through which 
a living God speaks. That is why there will always be variety 
in the interpretation of Scripture, for God speaks to His children 
as they are best able to bear it. 

We are not suggesting that the Holy Spirit takes a passage of 
Scripture and through it gives us a message which is entirely 
alien to its context and true meaning. When this happens, as 
sometimes it does, the spiritual man almost invariably knows 
that God has been condescending to his weakness, and that the 
message has no claim to be the interpretation of the passage, 
which the Spirit used to prepare him for God’s speaking. Though 
we wrote of variety of interpretation, the differences normally 
lie in variations of emphasis rather than in the exposition of the 
central truth. Where the variations go deeper they can normally 
be led back to the errors of man, as we suggest later. 

To hold such a view of inspiration is to meet one of the most 
subtle of modern attacks on its reality. It is often suggested 
that the Biblical revelation of God must be inadequate, because 
human words are inadequate to express Divine realities. That 
there is a very real truth in such an assertion may be seen from 
the necessity that the fulness of the revelation in Jesus Christ 
had to be recorded in Greek, not Hebrew. Hebrew, a peculiarly 
concrete language, was admirably adapted for the laying of the 
foundation stones of revelation, but the fulness demanded a 
richer vehicle. But who would maintain that even it was 
adequate for the fulness? The objection loses its force, when 
we realize that the Holy Spirit’s interpretation is an essential 
part of inspiration. He can and does give men a spiritual 
apprehension and understanding of the message far beyond any- 
thing conveyed in the bare literal meaning of the words. This 
explains too why the Bible never really seems to lose by trans- 
lation. There seems to be no spiritual gain to those that use a 
rich and subtle language, no spiritual loss to those who use 
the more primitive languages of man. 

That I have to be inspired to understand the Scriptures aright, 
does not mean that I can ever claim the réle of infallible inter- 
preter. The fulness of God in Christ is only known in the 
Church, His body; it is only in the unity of the Church that we 
are led into all truth. But since the Church does not reveal the 
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unity that is Christ’s will for it and for which He prayed, no 

local church and no denomination, however approaching per- 

_ fection, can claim a sure freedom from false doctrine or the 
fulness of truth. | 

It is easy to under-estimate the essential agreement in inter- 
pretation among those who accept the absolute authority of the 
Scriptures. Where this agreement does not exist, the cause will 
generally be found either in an undue acceptance of tradition, 
or an undue willingness to accept the novel. An entirely new 
interpretation of Scripture may be true, but since it involves the 
supposition that grlier generations failed to respond to the 
leading of the Spit@™ it should be advanced and approached with 
real hesitation and in deep humility. It is also obvious that 
many eccentric interpretations are due to the interpreter’s 
laziness; he is unwilling to discover by further study whether 
his interpretation is supported by the rest of Scripture. 

Many of our disagreements, among them some of our bitterest, 
have come from men asking the Bible questions it was never 
intended to answer. The long history of God’s self-revelation 
from Abraham to Jesus the Messiah had as its purpose that 
men might know God, His character, His will, His purposes, 
that they might know themselves and how they might have 
fellowship with God. The Bible exists for the sole purpose of 
preserving and handing on this revelation, and for none other. 

Since God has revealed Himself in history and through 
individuals in their individual circumstances, the record of the 
revelation contains much of the Eastern background against 
which it was given. The background may help us to understand 
the revelation, but it is not the revelation itself, nor is it normally 
of any special importance for our fellowship with God today. 
Indeed a preoccupation with this background may well obscure 
the revelation itself. 

Possibly the strongest divisive influence has been that of 
dogmatic theology. It may seem obvious that we should formu- 
late the revelation into a series of interdependent propositions, 
and in measure we cannot avoid doing so. But we must never 
forget that while God could have inspired a manual of theology, 
He did not. He could have made Himself known in a series of 
theological propositions, but He used instead the experiences 
of men. This is partly because experience must always be 
fuller and richer than its verbal expression, even when guided in 
its being written down by the Holy Spirit. The deepest reason 
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is, however, that ultimately the only knowledge of God that can 
save and satisfy is a personal experience of the Living God in 
Christ Jesus. Any effort to formulate men’s living experience 
of God into a formal and self-consistent system is bound to be 
inadequate and to omit factors which for others are of vital 
importance. 

The more we know the fellowship of the Church, the more we 
experience the unity of the Church, the more we shall be drawn 
into the true understanding of Scripture, but the more, too, we 
as individuals shall understand that our own individual under- 
standing is piece-work, our contribution to the understanding 
and welfare of the Church universal. 


London Bible College. H. L. ELLIson. 


THE BIBLICAL PROBLEM OF HYSSOP 


The hyssop is one of the more problematical species of herbs 
mentioned in the Bible. It has been the subject of considerable 
controversy on the part of botanists and Biblical scholars alike 
in days gone by, and even at the present time its true identifica- 
tion is uncertain. The difficulties are not particularly mitigated 
by the fact that the incidence of hyssop in the Bible is such that 
it affords scant indication of its real nature, and the reasons 
which underlay its use in Hebrew ritual performance. 
In four instances in the Bible it is associated with the sprink- 
ling of blood: 
(a) In the Passover ritual as described in Exod. xii. 22, where the 
hyssop soaked in blood was used as an aspergillum to smear the © 
lintel and side-posts of the door. Some authorities think that 


the plant used for this purpose was the Sorghum vulgare L., and 
this may be the same herb as that mentioned in | Kings iv. 33. 


(6) As part of the ritual for the ceremonial cleansing of the leper in 
Lev. xiv. 6, where the plant was to be dipped in the blood of a 
— bird, along with a living bird, cedar wood and scarlet 
wool. 

(c) In Lev. xiv. 49, where the same procedure was enjoined for the 
ceremonial purification of a house affiicted with what was appar- 
ently some fungous growth, possibly dry-rot, or mildew. 

(d) In Hebrews ix. 19, where the part played by hyssop in the sealing 
of the Covenant at Sinai is described. 

Hyssop is also mentioned in Numbers xix. 6, 17, where the 
sin-offering required the priest to take hyssop, cedar wood and 
scarlet wool, and cast them into the middle of the burning of 
the heifer. For the purifying of unclean persons and things, a 
sprinkling with this aromatic powder or “ ashes of the burning ”’ 
was an essential performance, and this exhibits aspects which 
were at once symbolical and practical. | 

These and other references which occur in the Old Testament 
may not, of course, refer to the same species of hyssop, especially 
when it is remembered that Celsius devoted over forty pages of 
his Herbal* to a discussion of the different varieties and their 
relative claims and merits. 

The Hebrew (’ez6b), Arabic (zafa) and Greek (Goowtros) names 
furnish no practical guide for the identification of the plant. 


1 H. Moldenke, Plants of the Bible (1952), p. 160; cf. I. Léw, Die Flora der 
Juden (1924-34), ii. pp. 84 ff. | 

* O. Celsius, Hierobotanicon; sive De Plantis Sacrae Scripturae, 2 vols. 
(1745-7). 
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The general idea held by the Greeks was some member of the 
Labiate group, such as thyme or sage, in employing the term. 
In the LXX it was the ordinary word for the equivalent Hebrew, 
though it is at least probable that the translators had in mind 
the aromatic plant used by the Hebrews for ceremonial pur- 


poses. 

A. P. Stanley’ thought with a number of early writers that 
the plant Capparis spinoza L., or Caper, was the herb in ques- 
tion, and in this he followed the conjectures of Royle? whom 
he quotes to the effect that both the ’asaf* and the “ hyssop ” 
of Scripture are found in Lower Egypt and in the deserts of 
Sinai. In addition, he spoke of the plant as growing in the most 
barren places, being found on rocks and terraces. He noted 
that a prominent feature of the plant was the mass of small, 
white flowers of pronounced fragrance produced in the Spring. 

This identification was accepted by Tristram, but other 
authorities have maintained that the Biblical hyssop was one 
of the Labiate family, either: thyme (Thymus capitatus L.), 
mint (Mentha sativa L.), or sage (Salvia triloba L.). Most 
modern botanists both in and out of Palestine, however, think 
that the hyssop of old is the Origanum maru L.,‘ the little 
greyish-green marjoram plant or za‘tar of Modern Palestine. 
This plant is bushy in appearance, and grows to about eighteen 
inches in height, with upright, slender stalks bearing a con- 
siderable number of leaves which surround prominent spikes of 
fragrant white flowers. This herb has been found in abundance 
in Palestine from early days, and the pungent aromatic flavour 
of the heads and leaves caused them to be used widely as a spice 
and condiment. 

One argument in favour of identifying the hyssop of the Bible 
with Origanum maru, as against other larger reeds such as the 
sorghum species, is that the plant lore of King Solomon is said 
to have extended ‘‘ from the cedar that is in Lebanon even unto 
the hyssop that springeth out of the wall.” This association 
of the stately and revered cedar with the humble hyssop may 


1 Sinai and Palestine (1863), pp. 22 f. 


* J. F. Royle, “On the hyssop of Scripture,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, vii (1846), pp. 193 ff.; cf. Royle’s paper on the identification of the 
mustard tree and the Biblical hyssop, ibid., viii (1846), pp. 113 ff. 


* One of two Arabic names for the Caper plant. 
* This species is sometimes described as Origanum Aegyptiacum L. 
* 1 Kings iv. 33. 
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not merely indicate the limits which the author set upon the 
botanical knowledge of Solomon, but also that he was cognisant 
of the fact that these two species represented the extremes of the 
vegetable kingdom as far as Palestinian flora was concerned, 
within which lay the remainder of the many plant species and 
genera. Atall events, it seems probable that the hyssop, whether 
it was the marjoram or some other plant, enjoyed its ritual 
popularity because it was of sufficiently small proportions to 
admit of its being used in a bunch to form an aromatic asper- 
gillum or sprinkler for the various ritual performances. Such a 
device would doubtless serve as a highly desirable accessory in 
the task of warding off or dispelling the inevitably unrecorded 
stench of the sacrificial offices. - 


Crowfoot and Baldensperger’ identify the hyssop of the Bible 
with the modern Palestinian za‘tar, and adduce as an argument 
to this end the fact that it is still employed by the Samaritans 
in their Passover ritual. They write: 

These rigid conservatives may well be using the same plant they 
have used for the last 2,000 years or so: it does not follow, of course 
that their hyssop must be the hyssop of the Israelites, but the identifi- 
cation can be supported on other grounds and the Samaritan use goes 
far to make it certain.” 

They go on to describe a visit to Mount Gerizim in April of 
1930, when the Samaritan Passover was being celebrated: 

It was with some difficulty that the ritual sprinkling of the blood 
was seen at all, as it was done very quietly, a little while after the 
Sacrifice was over, so as not to excite the attention of the crowd. 
Secretively and rapidly a priest passed around the festival encamp- 
ment, dipping a little bunch of hyssop (za‘tar) into a bowl of mingled 
blood and water, and touching the door post and lintels of the huts 
with it. 

On this occasion the za‘tar was praised for its suitability as a 
- ritual dispenser in the Passover ceremonies. But the plant had 
to be freshly gathered, for a bunch of the dried plant would not 
have had the same efficacy. 


* * * * * * 


In later literature there does not appear to be any super- 
stitious use of hyssop, in spite of its earlier ritual associations. 


3G. M. Crowfoot and L. Baldensperger, From Cedar to Hyssop (1932), 
pp. 71 ff. 


* Op. cit., p. 72. 
* Ibid., pp. 72 f. 


UM 
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Many varieties of hyssop arose subsequently, and the name was 
used in a loose fashion to describe various aromatic labiates 
which had no conspicuous features by which one might differ- 
entiate between them. Dioscorides (fl. c. A.D. 50), a physician 
in the Imperial army of Nero, mentioned two varieties, one 
wild and the other cultivated, in his writings, but he did not 
describe either of them in detail! From hints in other sections 
of his Herbal, however, it would appear that the best repre- 
sentative of its kind was to be found in Cilicia, and in this judg- 
ment Pliny concurred.2. The white marjoram which still grows 
in that region is very similar to the Origanum maru, though it 
grows to a somewhat greater height, and exhibits a less distinct 
marking of the veins on the leaves. 


The Talmud seemed to think that the hyssop of Scriptural 
usage was in fact marjoram, but the Mishnah cautioned against 
the inadvertent use of the wrong kind of hyssop, without, how- 
ever, venturing to describe carefully the varieties in mind, on the 
assumption that the reader already knew the difference between 
them. The rule for hyssop usage amongst the Rabbis was that 

it should not be the Greek hyssop, nor stibium hyssop, nor Roman 

hyssop, nor wild hyssop, nor any kind of hyssop to which a special 

name is given.* 
Whatever variety merited a special qualifying epithet was in- 
valid; only the hyssop simply so called was the correct variety, 
a stipulation which does little or nothing to remove the confusion 
concerning the true nature of the herb. Maimonides thought 
that it was a marjoram, in fact, the Origanum maru, and 
explained that the hyssop used under the Mosaic legal enact- 
ments was clearly the za‘*tar which people of his time and later 
used as food.‘ 


From this discussion one fact emerges. The hyssop of Scrip- 
ture is not the modern Hyssopus officinalis, which is not native 
to Palestine. There are many plant species of the Thymus and 
Origanum genera to be found in various localities in and around 


1 Dioscorides seems to have had in mind the Satureja graeca L., and the 
S. juliana L., but neither of these appeals to botanists as the plant mentioned in 
Scripture. Though Theophrastus (372-285 s.c.) made a list of some five hundred 
plants in his Herbal, the hyssop was not included amongst them. 


* Nat. Hist., xxv. 87. 
* Mishnah, Negain, xiv. 6; cf. Parah, xi. 7. 
* Neg. xiv. 6. 
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Palestine,’ and it is probable that all of them would be designated 
by the simple term “‘ hyssop ” from time to time.? 

The hyssop of the ancients was held to be of considerable © 
medicinal value. It seems to have been a favourite condiment 
for flavouring and spicing food, and was probably used in this 
way by the ancient Israelites. The plant was dried, and the 
leaves were reduced to a fine powder which was then dusted on 
to the food. The pungent aromatic nature of the herb exercised 
a carminative and rubefacient effect on the digestive organs, as 
well as constituting an effective purgative. It is very doubtful 
if the hyssop was ever administered medicinally as an infusion, 
and the reference in Psalm li. 7 is probably an allusion to the 
ritual purification detailed in Leviticus, in which the hyssop 
played a prominent part, rather than to actual physical purging. 

Nevertheless, hyssop was held in regard in antiquity as a 
plant with valuable cleansing and astringent properties, and 
this fact is mentioned by Pliny,* who noted that it was used 
principally as a dusting powder for cutaneous eruptions and 
disorders. The same writer records another ancient belief, 
which appears to have been rooted in magic and pagan super- 
stition, that wild hyssop was efficacious in the prevention and 
cure of bites and stings from venomous animals and reptiles.‘ 
This idea has survived to modern times in the East, and in 
Palestinian folk-lore-there is still to be found the superstition 
that immunity to the poison of serpent-bites can be obtained 
through eating, on an empty stomach, the dried pulverized 
leaves of the za‘tar over a period of forty days. 

According to John xix. 29, a sponge filled with vinegar, or 
wine in an advanced state of fermentation, was put along with 
hyssop to the mouth of Christ, to revive Him as He hung dying 
on the Cross. This has been held to mean that small quantities 
of dried hyssop were placed on a sponge (cf. Matt. xxvii. 49; 


1 Crowfoot and Baldensperger, op. cit., p. 76, list seven of the latter species 
known to them as growing in Palestine alone. 

? H. N. Moldenke, op. cit., p. 161. 

* Nat. Hist., xx. 15. When the systematic chemotherapeutic agent penicillin 
(Penicillinum notatum) was discovered by Sir Alexander Fleming, it was claimed 
by some that a reference to it was already in existence in Psalm li. 7, since a Scandi- 
navian scientist, Dr. Westling, had announced that Penicillinum notatum was the 
brushlike mould on the top of decaying hyssop. Westling, however, was speaking 
of the northern European marjoram, and it is doubtful if this can be at all 
identified with the Biblical hyssop. 

* Nat. Hist., xxv, 87. 
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Mark xv. 36; Luke xxiii. 37), along with vinegar, and lifted to 
the Cross by means of a stick or reed (xéAayos), in the usual 
manner. The Roman soldiers may have thought that the 
aromatic scent of the herb, coupled with the sour taste of the 
vinegar, would act as a stimulant. 


In the cursive manuscript 476 (eleventh century A.D.), a cor- 
ruption of the text of John xix. 29 to Goce trepidévtes laid stress 
on the oaos or pilum, the javelin or short spear which formed a 
regular part of the equipment of the Roman infantryman (cf. 
xix. 34), two of which were always carried with full uniform. 
A personal reminiscence is evidently intended for us by the 
Evangelist, the observer noting that the sponge which contained 
the hyssop was attached to the javelin of the — and in that 
manner it was offered to Christ. 


G. E. Post? thinks that the nature of the hyssop mentioned in 
the Gospel overthrows its identification by Royle with the Caper 
plant, since Goowtros would not have been written down had the 
equally familiar xatrtrapis been intended by the author to be 
understood instead. The Capparis spinoza has slender prickly 
branches, with large flowers and stiff leaves, and as a whole is 
unsuitable for being assembled into bunches. It is possible that 
the xéAayos mentioned by St. John is a species of the Sorghum 
reed (Holcus sorghum L., Holcus durra L., or Sorghum vulgare 
L.), which not infrequently grows to a height of five feet. The 
true Sorghum, which is sometimes known as Andropogon 
sorghum L., is thought to have been cultivated in Egypt as far 
back as the pre-dynastic period, and may have actually been 
used to celebrate the first Passover, immediately prior to the 
Exodus. The common variety which is found in Palestine today, 
and also in Egypt (dhura, Indian millet, Jerusalem corn), is a 
grass, similar in appearance to maize, and whilst it can mature 
without the benefit of a substantial rainfall, its growth can be 
fostered by irrigation to the point where the plant attains a 
height of sixteen to twenty feet. It is not possible to say, how- 
ever, whether or not this plant grew in the environs of Jerusalem 
in the time of Christ. 

It seems difficult to resist the conclusion that the za‘tar of the 
Holy Land is in fact the hyssop used in the Old Testament. 


2 Cf. J. H. Bernard, St. John (1.C.C.), ii, p. 640. 
Hastings’ Dict. Bibl. ii, p. 442. 
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The vague designation of the plant, as compared with more 

modern exactitude of description, is a difficulty in the way of 

- accurate identification, and it is very improbable that we shall 
ever know the true nature of this important Biblical plant. 


Huron College, +5 R. K. HARRISON. 
University of Western Ontario. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
CALVIN ON THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD" 


THE theme of Calvin’s J/nstitutio, at any rate from the 1539 edition onwards, 
is the knowledge of God. Not only the first chapter (in 1539) or the first 
two books (in 1559) but the whole book is concerned with the relationship 
between God and man, a relationship of revelation and consequent per- 
ception of revelation, of making known and consequent knowing. Hence 
a book about Calvin’s doctrine of the knowledge of God is going to the 
heart of his theology in a way that a book on, say, his doctrine of pre- 
destination would not be. As Dr. Dowey says, “ Calvin’s thought has its 
whole existence within the realm of God as revealer and man as knower ” 
(p. 3). 

Dr. Dowey begins by delineating some general characteristics of Calvin's 
epistemology. The revelation of God, by which alone we know God, is 
accommodated to (a) human finitude and (6) human sinfulness. This self- 
accommodation of God is necessary because His essence (by which Calvin 
means God-as-He-is-in-Himself and not God-as-He-is-revealed-to-man) is 
invisible and incomprehensible in that He transcends man, confined within 
the limits of temporal and spatial creation. The self-accommodation to 
man’s finitude consists, therefore, in God “ descending’ into man’s 
limits and revealing Himself in His “* works” of creation and providence. 
For human sinfulness a further, or perhaps it would be better to say a 
special, accommodation is needed and made. This special accommoda- 
tion is “ the self-abasement that God undertook when the Eternal Son 
assumed the office of Mediator’ (p. 10). Secondly, Dr. Dowey asserts a 
correlation between the knowledge of God and of ourselves. The Jnstitutio 
begins with a guarded statement of the interconnection between these two 
knowledges. This means, says Dr. Dowey, who is here deliberately using 
the language of Paul Tillich, that “‘ every theological statement has an 
anthropological correlate, and every anthropological statement a theo- 
logical correlate ” (p. 20). Without knowing how Dr. Dowey would work 
this out, I should not like to say whether it was the right interpretation of 
Calvin’s thought or not. Thirdly, he refers to the existential character of 
all our knowledge of God, meaning by that, that for Calvin knowledge of 
God is unthinkable apart from ethical and religious considerations. Man 
knows God not only intellectually but also in obedience of life and in 
worship, and God can only be known in this wholeness of knowledge. 
Finally, our knowledge of God is characterized by its “ clarity and com- 
prehensibility ’”’ (p. 31). God's self-revelation is neither doubtful nor 
obscure, since He has accommodated Himself to us. 

If now we concentrate upon the first part of Dr. Dowey’s book, and 
single out one particular section for comment, it is in no carping spirit nor 
even because this is the most important part of the book, but solely because 
this section deals with what has become a highly controversial issue— 
Calvin’s attitude to natural theology. 

The knowledge of God the Creator is gained from two sources, the 
creation and the Scriptures; and these are two accommodations of God, 


1 The Knowledge of God in Calvin's Theology. By Edward A. Dowey, Jr. 
(Columbia University Press, New York [London: Geoffrey Cumberlege)]. 1952. 
xi, 261 pp. $3.75 or 24s.) | 
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the former to man’s finitude, the latter to his sinfulness. ‘‘ Creation ”’ in 
this context means both man himself and the world external to man. But 
when we say that the knowledge of the Creator is gained in this way, we 
must at once make it clear that we should say “ ought to be gained ”’. 
“* There is a ‘ great gulf fixed’ in Calvin’s theology between the original 
purpose of the revelation in creation and its actual function.... In his 
primitive condition man possessed everything needful to the full realization 
of the purpose of his creation . . . . [The revelation in creation] no longer 
achieves its original purpose, but it operates only to involve ‘ the whole 
human race in the same condemnation ’ ” (pp. 81 f.). This is undoubtedly 
Calvin’s position in regard to the revelation in the creation, a position 
gained principally, of course, from the first chapter of Romans. But when 
Dr. Dowey goes on to discuss the use that may be made of this negative 
function of the revelation, he goes—as it seems to me—beyond Calvin’s 
own position. “ It has a teaching value, just as the law does in its function 
of ‘ schoolmaster’. It heightens the conviction of sin and brings to con- 
sciousness the state of inexcusability ’’ (p. 83). When Dr. Dowey develops 
the “ teaching value’ of the creation, which is its “ eristic function” 
(p. 84), he makes use of Calvin’s comments on Acts xiv and xvii, and is 
led into a misconception. This is that the men of Lystra and Athens both 
had their inexcusability brought home to them and also were taught the 
error of their heathen ideas by, the apprehension of the revelation of God 
the Creator in the creation. But this is just what did not happen, and what 
Calvin does not represent as happening. What happened was that they 
had their inexcusability brought home to them and were taught the error 
of their heathen ideas (in so far as the preaching succeeded in its purpose, 
that is) by the interpretation of the creation by the Scriptures. It will 
surely not be denied that Calvin sees St. Paul as having attained his per- _ 
ception of this revelation, not unaided, but through the Scriptures. It 
must undoubtedly follow, therefore, that the preaching at Lystra and 
Athens has itself the force of Scripture and should therefore be dealt with 
in the section on the knowledge of God derived from Scripture! Indeed, 
Dr. Dowey himself says as much: “* The man of faith, then, who knows 
from the word the inexcusability of mankind, can bring that consciousness 
to the pagan unbeliever by argumentation based on the revelation in 
creation ”’ (p. 86). _ Certainly, but it is the man of faith, declaring what he 
has learned from the Scriptures; and the “* argumentation ”’ is simply the 
setting right from the Scriptures (even though no Scripture be mentioned) 
of a misinterpretation of the creation, or a making known from the Scrip- 
tures of the unknown significance of the creation. [And here we may note 
in passing that Dr. Dowey’s concept of error and teaching suffers from a 
sort of materialistic fallacy, as if the human mind were a cupboard stored 
with certain articles which have to be removed before space can be found 
for the truth: “* Wrong ideas must be cleared away to make room for the 
truth ” (p. 84). Calvin goes to work very differently in one of the passages 
Dr. Dowey quotes from the Commentary on Acts xiv: “ The minds of 
the men of Lystra were possessed with that error, that there be more gods 
than one. Paul and Barnabas show, on the contrary, that there is but one 
Creator of the world. After that that feigned number and multitude of the 
gods was taken away, there was passage now made into the second 
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member, that they might teach what that God was who was the Creator of 
heaven and earth” (Calvin Trans. Soc., p. 16). Here Calvin represents 
Paul as first of all correcting one error, that of polytheism, by the pro- 
claiming of the Scriptural doctrine of the unity of God, and then correcting 
misconceptions about the nature of God by the teaching of His true nature. 
He is certainly not saying the same thing as Dr. Dowey here—and the 
point is plainly of great importance in regard #9 tie legitimacy of apolo- 
getics and eristics.] 

Moreover, Dr. Dowey is confusing the contemplation of the creation 
by unbelievers (a contemplation which, because it is fruitless in bringing 
knowledge, makes them unwittingly inexcusable in the eyes of God) and 
the preaching of the significance of the creation, which will, if it succeeds 
in its purpose, make them inexcusable in their own eyes, or rather, open 
their eyes to their inexcusability before God. It is of the first that Calvin 
is speaking when in his comments on Acts xiv. 17 he says “ that they may 
be made inexcusable without the Word ” (C.7.S., p. 19). This is shown 
by the first section of Book I, chapter vi, of the Jnstitutio, entitled The 
Guidance and Teaching of the Scripture necessary to lead to the Knowledge 
of God the Creator, whose whole tenor is that the Creator can be known 
in the first place only through the Scriptures. If this is so, how can the 
unbeliever, untaught by the Scriptures, be aware of his inexcusability in 
not knowing the Creator in the creation if he does not know the Creator 
in the creation? For even the dimmest awareness that he ought to know 
the Creator in the creation but does not would be, to that extent, a knowing 
of the Creator in the creation. Which is absurd—but not an absurdity 
that Calvin was guilty of. 

The determination to make the most of the loopholes for “ natural 
theology ” in Calvin leads Dr. Dowey again into misinterpretations of the 
relationship between the revelation of the Creator in the creation and in 
the Scriptures. (We need not now examine his reading of Calvin’s concept 
of the inspiration of Scripture, save to say that we think he has not proved 
his case that Calvin believed the Bible to have been literally dictated, in 
the modern sense of the word, by God. In this very involved subject he 
has a strong case, but the evidence against him is also strong.) To start 
with, he has to alter the title of Jnstitutio I. x (a title chosen by Calvin him- 
self!). The original is: The Scripture, to correct all superstition, exclusively 
opposes the true God to all the gods of the heathen (a title, it may be noted, 
which supports our interpretation of the Commentary on Acts xiv given 
above). Dr. Dowey claims that this title applies only to the final paragraph 
of the chapter, and that, in fact, the chapter shows “ the agreement of the 
knowledge of the Creator revealed in creation with that revealed in Scrip- 
ture ’ (p. 87). Now, Calvin has had this view of Scripture in mind from 
his first bringing Scripture on to the stage in I. vi. He emphasizes that he 
is not yet dealing with the doctrine of salvation in Jesus Christ, “* but I 
am only showing how we ought to learn from the Scripture that God, who 
created the world, may be certainly distinguished from the whole multitude 
of fictitious deities” (I. vi. 1). Again: “ the Scripture distinguishes the 
only true God by certain characters and titles, as the Creator and Governor 
of the world, that He may not be confounded with the multitude of false 
gods "’ (I. vi. 2). There follows the parenthesis of the three chapters on the 
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inspiration and authenticity of the Bible, and then he takes up again the 
thread of chapter vi in chapter x, in which he undertakes to give ‘ some 
hints, by which the minds of the godly may learn what ought to be their 
principal objects of investigation in Scripture concerning God ”’ (i.e. the 
Creator). It is true that this chapter does seek to show agreement between 
knowledge from the creation and from Scripture, but this ought to be viewed 
within this framework of the correction of idolatry by the Scriptural 
revelation of the true God. 

The problem that arises is: “has Scripture . . . entirely supplanted the 
revelation in creation for the believer?” (p. 131). Calvin’s answer is 
plain. The revelation in creation remains for the believer. What is hidden 
from the unbeliever because of his blindness, is unveiled to the believer by 
the Scriptures. Calvin puts this in his famous image of the Scriptures as a 
pair of spectacles. Just as spectacles enable a man with bad eyesight to 
_ read, so the Scriptures enable man to see the Creator in His revelation in 
the creation. But we must beware how we interpret this. We must not 
press Calvin into saying that man can slightly make out something of the 
Creator in the creation, for it is clear that he regards man as blind, and 
totally blind at that. This image means that man, by now seeing clearly, 
interprets aright. The image is perhaps apter than is often thought. 
Calvin is not talking about putting on spectacles to see flowers or people, 
but to read. Reading is a matter of understanding. From the point of 
view of understanding, as well be totally blind as misread the sentence, 
making a different meaning out of it from what the author intended. 
Similarly with the reading of God’s revelation in the creation. Man un- 
aided by the Scriptures can read something, but it is not what is written. 
Before he wears the spectacles of the Scriptures man sees the universe and 
history and attaches this or that significance to them. Looking through 
these spectacles, however, he sees creation and providence, i.e. the universe 
and history, as the opera Dei. We therefore do not think that Dr. Dowey 
goes far enough or deep enough when he speaks of the work of the Scrip- 
tures in this respect.as “‘ one of clarification’, as “‘an aid in under- 
standing ’"—even though an “ indispensable aid” (p. 144). To sum up, 
then: without the guiding and teaching of the Scriptures the universe and 
history are a mystery to us and we are forced to guess and infer. We wor- 
ship Zeus and Mercurius and invest men with these names (Acts xiv). We 
bow down before an altar to the unknown god (Acts xvii). We therefore 
need men bespectacled with the Scriptures to tell us our error and point us 
to the true God, and therefore to put upon our noses the same spectacles 
that they wear. Even here, then, we are not in the realm of natural 
theology, but of the theology of the Word of God. 

But it must not be imagined for one moment that, because we have 
criticized this book or a small part of it, we think it at all second-rate. On 
the contrary, it is an excellent book, reaching a high standard of scholar- 
ship and theological understanding, a book that goes deeper than usual 
into Calvin’s thought and is continually illuminating this or that aspect of 
his thought. If we had concentrated upon the second half of the book 
instead of the first, we should have registered a large measure of agree- 
ment, not only on side issues, but on the chief thing at all—that Calvin's 
_ theology is Christocentric. A paragraph that comes near the end stands 
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out: “* Only the redeemed truly know the Creator. They, however, know 
him, not directly in his creative activity, but as the God of their redemp- 
tion. And redemption, although coming unexpectedly, gratuitously, 
comes from the Creator and operates within the frame of the orderly will 
of the Creator. This will is knowable, in principle, from creation itself, 
but because of sin, is found only as part of the special redemptive revela- 
tion” (p. 240). If Dr. Dowey had borne this in mind during pp. 81 ff. 
might it not have acted as a check, might it not have guided him to a rather 
different interpretation of Calvin and so made a fine book even finer? 


Boston, Lincs. | T. H. L. PARKER. 


PURITANISM AND RICHARD BAXTER! 

Tue aim of this book is to survey English Puritanism with especial reference 
to the seventeenth century, to interweave the personal life-story of Richard 
Baxter in this account, and to estimate the contribution of Puritanism to 
the English religious and cultural tradition. The book falls into three 
parts: Part I deals with the history of English Puritanism from the time 
of the Reformation to the Toleration Act of 1689, Part II with the Puritan 
groupings, Puritan theology and its relation to cultural and political 
questions, Part III with Richard Baxter more particularly, considered as a 
“* representative of moderate, central Puritanism at its best ’’ (p. 8). 

The first part of the book gives an admirably clear idea of the different 
religious parties which we meet as we study the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. This account is pleasantly written, informed and fair wherever 
a judgment on characters or events is deemed necessary. The chapter on 
Laud is a good example of the author's fairness, and the very brief but 
balanced remarks on the execution of the King show a rare appreciation 
of the situation which faced the leaders of the Commonwealth. Chapter 
VIII is valuable for its insistence that the superficial assessment of the 
Restoration as a revulsion against Puritanism is very far from the truth. 
Baxter, Manton and Calamy were three who supported the proposal to 
recall Charles Stuart from Holland. — 

With the history of Part I as background we turn to Part II, in which the 
author presents some exceptionally valuable material on the Puritan 
attitude to the arts, recreation, the sabbath and toleration. One by one the 
erroneous caricatures of Puritanism are seen for what they are—largely 
the product of an uneasy Restoration conscience and the ignorance of 
later generations. By a selection of apt quotations and references, Dr. 
Martin shows that the harsh black-coated kill-joy of Macaulay and many 
another historian is anything but a true picture of the average Puritan. It 
is good to know that at last we have available, in a book within the reach 
of the general reader, material which will help the Church today to see the 
Puritan in something like his true character, and it is to be hoped that there 
will be fewer leaders of Anglican and Nonconformist thought who will 
perpetuate these misconceptions by misuse of the title Puritan from now 
on. In more than purely musical matters, the words of Dr. Percy Scholes 


1 Puritanism and Richard Baxter. By Hugh Martin, D.D, (S.C.M. Press Ltd. 
1954. 223 pp. 15s.) 
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(quoted here on p. 103) are unhappily true; he described Macaulay's 
account of the Puritans as “* one of the most comprehensive and one of the 
most influential untruths ever written.”” We cannot but be grateful for 
the emphatic statement, amply justified by Dr. Martin’s evidence and by 
the tone of Puritan writing as a whole: “ It is quite time we buried the 
legend that the Puritans destroyed * Merrie England’ ”’ (p. 106). 

In Part III, the general survey of Baxter’s later years and of his work 
as pastor and writer is again attractively presented, and illustrated with 
copious quotation from his voluminous literary output. This is certainly 
no weakness in the book, for—as readers of Baxter will know—nothing 
can replace the unique flavour of his sturdy yet imaginative prose, his 
magnificent visions,’his urgent appeals and his fearful warnings. The man 
is felt behind every page of his writing. Owen and Goodwin are more 
massive, Sibbes is more tender, yet for some reason Baxter moves us more 
than anyone else. We should like to know even more than our author gives 
us about the work at Kidderminster, but certainly the appetite is whetted. 
It will be difficult to put this book down without feeling we ought to read 
more Baxter. Even here there is much to make us think. To take but one 
example, may it not be that the undoubted “* emphasis on the appeal of 
Heaven and the threat of Hell as motives to the Christian life ’’ which Dr. 
Martin considers “ entirely foreign to our ways of thinking today ” (p. 149) 
was the instrumental cause of the “numerous conversions” (p. 151) | 
which were the lasting results of his labours in Kidderminster? Before a 
short concluding chapter on “‘ The Man Himself” we have “* A Puritan 
Love Story ”—which our author judges “ one of the most unexpected and 
beautiful ever recorded ” (p. 177). This may be exaggeration, but without 
this short account, the picture of Baxter (and the picture of a representa- 
tive Puritan) would be incomplete. 


There are three main weaknesses in this otherwise admirable work. 
The first, strangely enough, concerns the very meaning of the word 
“Puritan ’’. Is it going to be applied to the party who, led by Thomas 
, Cartwright, concentrated their efforts on making the organization of the 
Church of England as much like that of Geneva as possible, argued 
fiercely over church government and procedure in public worship, and 
separated when the established Church tried to enforce rigid conformity ? 
Sometimes our author seems to use the word in this way, e.g. “ both the 
Puritans and . . . those who followed the middle path of. conformity ”’ 
(p. 7), “ Cartwright, the leading Puritan of his day” (p. 11), or, when 
using H. G. Wood’s definition, “* Puritanism is most simply defined as the — 
movement for Church Reform whose first great leader was Thomas 
Cartwright and whose last was Richard Baxter ” (quoted p. 46). Yet, if 
our interest is any deeper than ecclesiastical politics, this definition is far 
from satisfactory. Nor does the book in fact deal merely with Puritanism 
in this form, but with something far more basic—a religion, a view of God, 
the Bible, the whole of life—one of the most powerful and lasting elements 
in the history of the English character. This was by no means confined to 
separatism and dissent, as our author realizes. On p. 20, for instance, we 
read of “‘ the Puritan party inside the Church of England ”’ and in the first 
chapter it is hinted that the title “ does not necessarily mean Non-con- 
formist: there were Puritans in the Church of England.” In fact the thing | J 
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which contributed so much to the religious life of England was something 
which cut right across the denominational barriers which others were fast 
forming by their controversies. The history of this movement should find 
a place in Part I of Dr. Martin’s book. These Puritans went out into the 
parishes to change men by the news of the grace of God and the unremitting 
toil of pastoral work. This Puritanism caused Perkins to begin to write 
short, popular, practical treatises for the plain Christian man in the last 
decade of the sixteenth century; it caused Richard Rogers to produce his 
Seven Treatises in 1603, practical yet theological writing which set the tone 
for Sibbes and Preston during the early Stuarts and for Owen, Goodwin, 
Manton, Bunyan and Baxter during the Commonwealth and after. The 

_ pastoral work in the parishes and the publication of non-controversial 
literature on the Christian life by men such as these could not be stopped 
by law, and in fact continued almost unhindered between 1570 and 1660, 
during which time a silent revolution took place in many a parish as a 
result. Both in the sphere of literary ministry and pastoral labour, Baxter 
was almost the last glorious flowering of a steady unspectacular work 
which goes back to the early 1590's, to the labours of Richard Greenham 
in Dry Drayton and to the writings of William Perkins. If Puritanism is 
more than dissent, then it is the religion of these men. ne their history ts 
still unrecorded. 


The men in this tradition were drawn from various denominations— 
Anglican, Presbyterian, Independent, Baptist. As we read the works of 
these men—the doctrinal, or practical Puritans, as they have been called— 
we are conscious of a common faith and outlook. But when we look in 
Puritanism and Richard Baxter for an adequate idea of the faith which 
unites them, we are disappointed. Somehow, Chapter XI on “ The - 
Essence of Puritanism "’ leaves us unsatisfied. What is not stressed is that 
all these men believed in and acted on the entire Biblical revelation—and 
that Biblical revelation they saw more faithfully explained and applied in 
the writings of John Calvin than anywhere else. Whether the Reformed 
faith as Calvin taught and expounded it is in fact the purest scheme of 
Biblical theology is not our business here to discuss. But certainly, 
following Calvin, none have been more uncompromisingly Biblical in their 
approach to the practical, personal problems of how a man may be saved, 
have assurance and live the Christian life, than our English Puritans. Owen 
and Baxter may have differed on matters of Church government, but we 
cannot drive a wedge between them on the great basic doctrines of their 
faith, as the author attempts to do here on p. 135. To all the Puritans, 
doctrine and experience were all of a piece. Without ever being slaves to 
Calvin (indeed they mention him only rarely), the English Puritans saw the 
great Christian doctrines and the picture of the Christian life in the Bible 
in the same way as he had done. In the Introduction (p. 9), Dr. Martin 
suggests that we may need today something of the experience of Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim. Yet it was the same man, with the same Puritan faith, who wrote 
the tormented pages of Grace Abounding—which are referred to as 
“ crudities ’’ in Chapter XI (p. 78). Were the Puritans such bad exegetes? 
Did they base their theology of Christian experience on the wrong passages 
of Scripture? Can we have the Christian Pilgrim triumphant without the 
2 convicted sinner of Grace Abounding? Then again, Baxter’s Call to the 
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Unconverted, Dr. Martin tells us, “ sold 20,000 copies in the year of its 
publication and went on selling right up to our own time ” (p. 130). But 
he calls it “ an intricate theological argument ” and finds it hard to account 
for its immense popularity. Yet the essence of Puritanism as a practical 
pastoral movement is in this little treatise. Man as a hopeless, guilty, con- 
demned sinner, his reason to be left without excuse, his heart to be moved 
to feel his desperate state, his will to be urged to stop at nothing till he be 
rid of his sin, like the burdened man rushing from the City of Destruction 
with his hands over his ears crying “ Life! Life! Eternal Life!”’. This, 
for Calvin and the Puritans, was the only safe beginning for the Christian 
life. The Bible, as they read it, put repentance before forgiveness, and 
repentance implied real conviction of sin. To start a man anywhere else 
was to endanger his eternal soul, to induce a feeling of security on treacher- 
ously false ground. It is disturbing to find a lack of understanding of this 
fundamental principle in a book which aims to set before us the essence 
of Puritanism. | 
When the book comes to deal directly with Calvin himself in Chapter 
XVI, a third weakness is evident. The picture of Calvin’s theology is 
inadequate, its distinctive features mistaken, its clarity viewed as a fault. 
The outlines of the Christian faith as revealed in Scripture, according to 
Calvin, start with God, not with man, as the picture of Calvinism here 
does (p. 131). “* Allow God to be fully God, the living, reigning God as He 
is seen in Scripture,” says the Calvinist, “and I cannot see how your 
reading of Biblical Christianity can be substantially different from that 
which John Calvin outlined. Begin with God, a God worthy of the name, 
and the rest will take care of itself.” By failing to realize that it is Calvin's 
conception of God which is basic in his theology, Dr. Martin presents an 
incomplete picture of the theology behind Puritanism. Troeltsch’s cata- 
logue of the four distinctive features of Calvinism (given here on p. 132) 
is far from illuminating. There is as rigid a predestination in many a page 
of Augustine or Aquinas as in Calvin. (Incidentally, it would be interesting 
to know who first put abroad the idea that Calvinism equals predestina- 
tion. On p. 136 Dr. Martin hints that it may not be so, but it is a pity he 
could not have destroyed this misconception too.) Religious individualism 
is in one sense the common emphasis of all the Protestant denominations; 
certainly there are many places where it can be found to be a far more 
exclusively important element than in Calvin. The Holy Community is as 
much a medieval ideal as a Reformation principle. Neither are what 
are mentioned of the elements of the ethic of Calvinism especially dis- 
tinctive; the practice of asceticism in the service of the spiritual life and the 
castigation of laziness as a vice are themes which are part of the common 
property of Christendom since New Testament times. But perhaps the 
most significant objection to Calvinism which Dr. Martin raises is that it 
encouraged a systematizing of religious truth, it brought forth catechisms 
with exact definitions, and “‘ the Scheme of Salvation was a precisely 
marked road, like an A.A. route to heaven ” (p. 133). Exactly. There was 
a plan of salvation. The Gospel offer contained conditions which no man 
could mistake. The Puritan was one who preached and wrote because he 
was certain of these things. He spoke with authority from God’s word. 
Baxter warned and entreated as he did because nothing seemed clearer to 
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him than the fact that unless his hearers repented and trusted in Christ, 
they would go to hell. When a man went honestly and humbly to the 
Scriptures, things were to be found clearly revealed. Man was left in no 
doubt. He could not excuse himself by saying that the way was not clear. 
The Christian’s path to heaven was clear too. Dangers, pitfalls, helps and 
guides were all to be found “ precisely marked” in the Bible. In the 
Scriptures God had spoken clearly and unmistakably for all who had 
ears to hear. Here is the great cleavage between Calvin and modern 
thought, between Puritanism and much twentieth-century religion. But 
a glance at Calvin’s works shows that he is far from the “ cold precision ”’ 
often attributed to him. The Jnstitutes is anything but a rigid and soulless 
book; it is the brother to Pilgrim's Progress. 

As a broad historical survey, as a source book on the Puritan attitude to 
society, and as a sketch of Baxter’s life and work, this most readable book 
could hardly be bettered. As an appreciation of the Reformed faith which 
produced the Puritans, and of their pastoral labours far removed from the 
ecclesiastical controversies of their time, the work is less satisfactory. But 
it should be said in conclusion that the book is admirably suited to re- 
awaken a general interest in Puritanism as a social phenomendn. We 
trust it will also lead to a renewed interest in that deeper Puritanism, which 
was, in its greatest men (of whom Baxter was certainly one), the finest 
flowering of Reformed evangelical religion—both in theology and Chris- 
tian piety—which this country has ever known. 

The notes and references are confined to a section at the end of the book; 
this is on the whole an advantage. There is a short index and a selective 
list of Baxter’s works which includes only those mentioned in the book. 
The volume is well produced and beautifully printed. At such a reasonable 
price it would form a useful addition to any library. 


Sheffield. O. RAYMOND JOHNSTON. 


HERMAN WITSIUS! 


To the excellent monographs on Gomarus, Maccovius, Maresius, Voetius, 
Rivetus, Heydanus and others of the remarkable theologians who dis- 
tinguished the Netherlands of the Seventeenth Century, there is now added 
_ the able doctoral thesis of Dr. J. van Genderen on Herman Witsius. 
Witsius certainly deserves full-scale study and this volume maintains the 
high standard of academic research which such a subject merits. 

The career of Witsius (1636-1708) is methodically followed from his 
home at Enkhuizen to his ministry at Leeuwarden and professorships at 
Franeker, Utrecht and Leiden. His work as exegete, historian, dogma- 
tician, moral philosopher, controversialist and preacher is faithfully con- 
sidered, with an evaluation of his contribution to theology. Several appen- 
dices, an English summary and a long list of authorities quoted, complete 
a biography of this versatile, popular and influential teacher which was 
much needed and will prove of permanent value. 


1 Herman Witsius. Bijdrag tot de Kennis der Gereformeerde Theologie. By 
(Vitgeverij Guido de Bres, Gravenhage. 1953. xii, 
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Although Witsius, after the manner of the period, indulged in fierce 
disputation against Cartesian, Labadist and English Antinomian ten- 
dencies, his main influence has been irenical. In an oration at Utrecht in 
1698 he indulged in an enthusiastic encomium of what the Netherlands 
had done for culture and science and not least for theology; and elsewhere 
he showed himself capable of appreciating the points of view of different 
schools, nor should one overlook his special interest in the dictum so 
favoured by Richard Baxter: “‘ In necessariis unitas”’, etc. It is scarcely — 
surprising that difference should arise as to the precise position of Witsius 
himself, and indeed the author of this biography is emphatic that Witsius 
must be grouped with Voetius, that zealot of orthodoxy, whereas Cramer 
and some others quite as definitely class him rather with Coccejus, who 
was given to innovations. Witsius had no sympathy for Voetian scholasti- 
cism, but on the other hand differed from Coccejus on many points. 


_ Witsius exercised strong influence in England and Scotland, confirming 
the popularity of the Federal Theology and giving it mature expression. 
He visited England and many English students attended his lectures in 
Holland, Dr. van Genderen devotes some pages, based apparently on 
John Macleod’s Scottish Theology, to the reputation of Witsius in Scot- 
land. In this account a comma unfortunately splits the identity of Patrick 
Gillespie, and perhaps there might have been room for Rabbi Duncan’s 
reverence for Witsius as not only learned but in high degree “ spiritually 
minded and richly evangelical ’’, and for the general opinion that he was 
less tedious than most Dutch theologians of those days. The author does 
not refer specially to Covenant Theology in America, but he rightly agrees 
with W. Adams Brown as to the service rendered by Witsius to the clarifi- 
cation and spread of this view in all the English-speaking countries. 


University of Aberdeen. G. D. HENDERSON. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


Fifty-two Sermons. By Horatius Bonar. (Baker Book House, Grand 
Rapids 6, Michigan, U.S.A. 1954. 464 pp. $3.40). 


One Hundred and One Select Sermon Outlines. By Vaughan, Exell, 
Spurgeon, Robinson, and others. (Baker Book House, Grand 
Rapids 6, Michigan, U.S.A. 1953. 95 pp. $1.75.). 


The first of these books introduced a series entitled The Co-operative 
Reprint Library, which is to be published at the rate of a book per month. 
Among the books promised later on are Ramsay’s Church in the Roman 
Empire and Hobart’s Medical Language of Luke. 


Horatius Bonar (1808-89) was a member of one of the families that have 
been called the “‘ Levitical families ’’ of Scotland, because of the number 
of preachers that they have provided. In that respect the Bonar family 
occupied a place in the Free Church of Scotland which corresponded in 
some measure to the place occupied in the old Parish Church by the 
Macleods and by the Browns in the Secession Church. 
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The Preface, as was to be expected, reminds us of Bonar’s fame as a 
hymn-writer, but it makes the glaring mistake of attributing to him the 
hymn, “ What a friend we have in Jesus ” 

The sermons have nothing that is brilliant or spectacular about them, 
but they are sermons which thoroughly deserve the description that is given 
of them in the Preface as sermons which are “ solidly Scriptural, warmly 
evangelical, and eminently practical ’’, and as sermons which are “* couched 
in language which is direct and compelling.”” Those who have already 
made acquaintance with these sermons, which were originally published 
under the title Family Sermons, may value the opportunity of reading them 
again in this reprint, while those who never heard of them may seize the 
opportunity of perusing here some specimens of the kind of richly Biblical 
and deeply evangelical preaching which made the Free Church of Scotland 
the mighty power for good it was in its best days. 

The other book is the sixth in the Minister’s Handbook Series and was 
preceded by Funeral Sermons and Outlines, Sermons and Outlines on the 
Lord’s Supper, etc. We have here outlines from such diverse preachers 
as Spurgeon, F. W. Robertson, McCheyne, Talmage, Charles Simeon, 
W. M. Taylor, etc. The six outlines from Spurgeon and the three outlines 
from Alexander Maclaren are among the best. 

It is not every preacher who can make any profitable use of a book like 
this, but it may be that some hard-pressed minister, who, because of a 
specially full week has been able to find little or no time for sermon 
preparation, may occasionally find here, now and then, a line of thought 
that may be helpful. 

Three misprints have been observed. On p. 41, “ Hos. 7. 2” should be 
“ Hos. 7.8”; on p. 46 “ Hab. 1. 10” should be ™ Hab. 1. 16”; on p. 62 
“ Acts 18. 23” should be “ Acts 18. 24”. 


Free Church Manse, ALEXANDER Ross. 
Burghead, Moray. 


John Mill and Richard Bentley. A Study of the Textual Criticism of the 
New Testament, 1675-1729. By Adam Fox. (Basil Blackwell, 
Oxford. 1954. xii, 168 pp. 25s.) 


In this volume Archdeacon Fox has given us a study of an important 
half-century of New Testament textual criticism in England—a study 
which, while a work of learned research, will hold the interest of a wider 
circle of readers than such works can usually command because of the 
biographical presentation of the material. John Mill (1645-1707), Fellow 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, and later Principal of Edmund Hall, was the 
editor of an epoch-making edition of the Greek Testament which appeared 
in 1707, very shortly before his death. While the actual text departs but 
little from the Received Text, the prolegomena of 168 pages and the 
copious footnotes to the 809 pages of text reveal the industry and acute 
judgment of the man; it is there that his views on the correct readings of 
disputed passages find expression. He was an eminent exponent of the 
principle difficilior lectio potior. 

Archdeacon Fox has explored the evidence bearing on Mill’s procedure 
in preparing his edition; he also relates it to his predecessors and to his 
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successors. Among these successors a special place is accorded to Richard 
Bentley (1662-1742), the great classical scholar and Master of Trinity, 
Cambridge. As early as 1691 Bentley was in correspondence with Mill 
about textual criticism, and for sixteen years of his life (1713-1729) he 
devoted much of his time to the text of the Greek Testament, in prepara- 
tion for an edition which was never to appear. Bentley’s textual studies 
were involved in much controversy, such as his Remarks in reply to 
Anthony Collins’ Discourse on Free-Thinking, in which he effectively 
establishes the great advantage enjoyed by the New Testament in point of 
textual attestation over the classical authors, and his pamphlet-war with 
Conyers Middleton, stimulated by Bentley’s known intention to omit the 
** Three Heavenly Witnesses "’ from his edition. His decline of interest in 
the project may be due in part to this dispute, but also (as Archdeacon Fox 
points out) to his acquiring in 1729 a fairly accurate collation of Codex B, 
which must have shown him how much of his work would require to be 
modified. But it was too much for a scholar of sixty-seven to begin his 
work all over again. Yet two years later Bentley was to perform what 
may be regarded as his greatest service to New Testament studies; on the 
night of October 23, 1791, he rescued Codex A from a disastrous fire in 
the Cottonian Library in Ashburnham House, Westminster. 

With Bentley's abandoning of his project, the task of promoting the 
critical study of the New Testament text passed to the continent, and was 
carried forward by Bengel, Wetstein, Griesbach and Lachmann; not until 
the time of Tregelles and Scrivener was comparable work in this field to 
be done again by English scholars. 

For his careful and fascinating study of an outstanding phase of English 
Biblical scholarship Archdeacon Fox merits our thanks and congratula- 


tions. 


The New Creation. By T. C. Hammond, Trinity College, Dublin; Former 
Principal, Moore Theological College, Sydney. (Marshall, Morgan 
& Scott, London and Edinburgh. 1953. 192 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Of all Archdeacon Hammond’s books, probably the one that has been 
found most useful by a wide range of readers is his admirable introduction 
to systematic theology, Jn Understanding Be Men. He has now given us an 
introduction to Biblical rather than systematic theology in The New 
Creation. The title sufficiently indicates the area of Biblical theology with 
which the book deals; more particularly, it deals with regeneration (to- 
gether with its relation to faith, baptism and perseverance), justification 
(including some treatment of imputed righteousness and justifying faith— 
fides informis and fides formata), adoption (with mysticism and natural 
theology), sanctification and glorification. At the end of the volume there 
is a specially penetrating treatment of the resurrection of the body. The 
exposition of the Biblical doctrines is illuminated by historical references 
and is markedly practical in its application. The author is, as we all know, 
very widely read in theology; but we cannot avoid the impression that his 
work, helpful as it is, would have been more helpful still for contem- 
porary readers if more‘ account had been taken of the influential theo- 
logical work of our own day. Yet we feel deeply grateful to this veteran 
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the redeemed soul.” 


Studien zu Paulus. By Prof. D. Gottlob Schrenk. (Zwingli-Verlag, 
Ziirich. 1954. 148 pp. Sw. fr. 14.) 


This volume of Pauline studies (published as No. 26 in the Ziirich series 
of Abhandlugen) is a Festschrift presented to Professor Schrenk to mark his 
seventy-fifth birthday. Unlike most Festschriften, however, it consists of 
essays by the scholar who is receiving the honour, and not by his friends 
who confer the honour. Professor Schrenk’s friends have collected here 
five of his papers on Pauline subjects which have appeared in various places 
over the last twenty-two years. The subjects dealt with are “ Leading 
Features of Rabbinism in the Primitive Christian Period”; “* Paul’s View 
of History’; “* The aon to the Romans as a Missionary Document ”’; 
" Spirit and Enthusiasm ”; “ The Primitive Christian Missionary Preach- 
ing in the First Century ”’. ' ‘The first of these is, of course, highly relevant 
to Paul’s rabbinical background, but it is also germane to the problem of 
‘ the portrayal of the Pharisees in the Gospels and in later literature. When 

the author ascribes the Jew’s well-known triple thanksgiving (that he was 
not born a Gentile, a slave, or a woman) to the school of Aqiba, he perhaps 
pays insufficient attention to the evidence of Gal. iii. 28, where Paul seems 
to be directly denying the validity of this threefold privilege in the Chris- 
tian order. The last of the five papers is a valuable addition to the abun- 
dant literature on Paul’s Areopagitica in Acts xvii. 22 ff.; in particular, 
he severely criticizes Martin Dibelius’s treatment of the speech in his 
Paulus auf dem Areopag. “ We read the speech in the wrong way if we 
assign Biblical status to its Stoic element, and forget that the Stoic element 
only serves the purpose of making the Biblical word a little more com- 
prehensible in the language of the audience. Luke shows us the apostle 
as the man who became an Athenian to the Athenians, that he might win 
them.” 


Professor Eduard Schweizer of Ziirich contributes a short foreword. It 
is a pity that an index of Scripture references has not been provided. 


The Servant of Jehovah: The Sufferings of the Messiah and the Glory that 
should follow. An Exposition of Isaiah LIL By David Baron. 
(Marshall, Morgan & Scott, London and Edinburgh. 1954. xiv, 
158 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


There is little room for doubt that this is the best of the many expository 
works of the late David Baron, joint-founder of the Hebrew Christian 
Testimony to Israel. It first appeared in 1922, at a time when the messi- 
anic interpretation of the prophecy of the Suffering Servant did not enjoy 
the repute in the world of critical scholarship that it has recovered today. 
But David Baron’s confidence that the prophecy could only be understood 
in the light of its fulfilment by Jesus as Messiah was not affected by the 
strong preference expressed elsewhere for other interpretations, for he had 
examined those other interpretations and found them inadequate. In the 
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‘first part of this book he reviews various non-messianic interpretations 
held in ancient and modern times, and concludes that none of them can be 
maintained. He would no doubt have reached the same conclusion about 
the other non-messidnic interpretations more recently propounded. The 
evidence for the early messianic interpretation could probably now be 
pushed still farther back, if the first Isaiah scroll from the Wadi Qumran 
is rightly taken to yield the reading “ I have anointed his face more than 
any man’s ” in Isa. lii. 14. When he asks if the classical Christian inter- 
pretation of the prophecy is the chief reason why it finds no place among 
the prophetic readings in the synagogue lectionary (p. 47), he poses a 
question which received an affirmative answer from the great orthodox 
Jewish scholar Herbert Loewe (A Rabbinic Anthology, p. 544). The second 
and major part of the book consists of a detailed exposition of the prophecy 
from chapter lii. 13 to the end of chapter liii, characterized by the Hebrew- 
Christian scholarship and spiritual insight which marked all David Baron’s 
ministry. In chapter lii. 15 he retains the meaning “ sprinkle” for the 
Hiph‘il of nazah and (rightly, we think) understands the word of the 
Servant’s priestly activity. 


The Religious Bodies of America. By F. E. Mayer, Professor of Systematic 
Theology, Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. (Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, St. Louis 18, Missouri. 1954. xiii, 587 pp. $8.50.) 


This handsome volume contains the fruit of very considerable research 
by an American Lutheran scholar, and is a useful work of reference. The 
variegated religious scene in the U.S.A. is divided into twelve main areas, 
and the chief communions or cults or schools of thought within each are 
reviewed one by one. The twelve areas are Eastern Orthodoxy (13 pp.), 
Roman Catholicism (99 pp.), Lutheranism (67 pp.), The Reformed Bodies 
(100 pp.), The Arminian Bodies (59 pp.), Unionizing Churches (39 pp.), 
The Enthusiastic or Inner Light Bodies (27 pp.), The Millennial Groups 
(53 pp.), Interdenominational Trends and Organizations (30 pp.), Anthro- 
pocentric and Anti-Trinitarian Bodies (20 pp.), Egocentric or Healing 
Cults (23 pp.), Esoteric and Miscellaneous Groups (16 pp.). There are 
appendices containing a glossary, statistics, and abbreviations; and there 
is a comprehensive index. 

The approach is marked by charity and scholarship, but not by neutrality. 
For Professor Mayer, being a wise man, does not pretend to be anything 
other than a Lutheran as he evaluates the beliefs and practices of the 
various groups. The section which will be of greatest interest to the 
majority of our readers is that on the Reformed Churches, among which 
he includes Congregationalists, Baptists and Episcopalians (or Anglicans), 
in addition to those Reformed Churches which hold the Presbyterian 
system. 

Inevitably a work of this scale by one man will contain a few slips. For 
example, he has not got the Scottish “* pre-history ’’ of the Seceders quite 
right; and his account of the Plymouth Brethren would have been better if, 
instead of relying on such a publication as one entitled The Believer’s Blue 
Book, he had consulted the standard works by W. B. Neatby, A. Rendle 
Short and N. Noel. “ Edinburgh University,” he says (p. 225, n. 2), “* is 
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still the stronghold of Calvinistic Presbyterian theology and in its Evan-* 
gelical Quarterly wields a world-wide influence.” It is good to know that 

Edinburgh University and this QUARTERLY have such a reputation, but 

there is no such relation between the two as our author supposes. 


The Society for Old Testament Study Book List, 1954. Edited by H. H. 
Rowley. (Obtainable from Mr. D. R. Ap-Thomas, Llansadwrn, 
Menai Bridge, Anglesey. 100 pp. 6s. or $1.) 


Again we greet the annual book list compiled by Professor Rowley and 
his collaborators for the S.O.T.S. This year’s list is larger than ever, and 
forms an indispensable bibliographical aid to Old Testament students. 
(Would that New Testament students had a comparable survey!) Among 
books from our circle which find mention are The New Bible Commentary 
and the three Tyndale Lectures for 1953. Mr. Ellison’s treatment of the 
Messianic Idea “ rests on a good acquaintance with modern literature ” 
and Professor Murray’s study of the covenant of grace is “ excellent, 
though necessarily brief’; but the reviewer thinks it “a pity that the 
Tyndale lectures do not provide for some much more profound and 
fundamental treatment of these great subjects”. Some copies of the 1952 
and 1953 lists are still available and may be had, so long as supplies last, 
at 5s. or 85 cents each. 


The Finished Work of Christ. By Alan M. Stibbs, M.A., Vice-Principal, 
Oak Hill Theological College, London. (London: The Tyndale 
Press. 1954. 40 pp. Is. 6d.) 

We have waited two years for the publication of the Tyndale Biblical 
Theology Lecture for 1952, but it has been worth waiting for. Mr. Stibbs 
is concerned to establish the once-for-all character of the atoning work of 
Christ as against the view that He is eternally offering up the sacrifice of 
Himself in the heavenly sanctuary (which frequently carries with it the 
corollary that the Eucharist on earth is the continual re-presentation of 
Christ’s one sacrifice). In a characteristically careful exegetical study he 
presents the Scriptural doctrine of the sacrifice of Christ as the teAeiwors 
both of redemption and of reconciliation. The lecture has our un- 
qualified commendation. 


A Dictionary of the Bible. By John D. Davis. Fourth Revised Edition. 
(Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan, U.S.A. 1954. 
viii, 840 pp.; 11 maps. $5.95.) 

The late Dr. John D. Davis, Professor of Oriental and Old Testament 
Literature in Princeton Theological Seminary, produced the first edition of 
his Dictionary of the Bible in 1898. The excellence of his work was widely 
recognized, and it ran into four editions during his lifetime, the last of these 
being his “‘ pervasive’ revision of 1924. Biblical scholarship does not 
stand still, however, and it was found necessary twenty years later to issue 
another revision.. This was undertaken by Davis's successor, Dr. H. S. 
Gehman, and appeared as The Westminster Dictionary of the Bible (re- 
viewed in this QUARTERLY for April 1946). Many readers, especially in 
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' America, felt that certain features of this revision represented a concession 
to views at variance with the original editor's; for example, Dr. W. E. 
Welmers in the Westminster TheologicalYournal for November 1945, while 
recognizing Dr. Gehman’s personal conservative preference and his 
“splendid advances and improvements "’ in archaeological and similar 
matters, expressed the hope that in a future revision he would “ fortify his 
general position more strongly ” and “ restore the distinctive and militant 
supernaturalism of his predecessor throughout the work.” Those con- 
servative evangelicals who missed in the Westminster Dictionary what they 
valued in Davis’s earlier editions have arranged for the reprinting of the 
fourth edition of 1924 by the Baker Book House, and to this reprint we 
now give a welcome. It is a pity that the opportunity could not be taken 
to bring it up to date in the light of archaeological discovery of the last 
_ thirty years, but no doubt there were practical difficulties in the way of 
doing this. One can, however, now make the best of both worlds by 
putting this reprint on the shelf alongside the Westminster Dictionary, and 
_ thus retain the “ splendid advances and improvements ”’ of Dr. Gehman 
without foregoing the “ militant supernaturalism ” of Dr. Davis. 

_ Cruden’s Unabridged Cotosadiiis to the Old and New Testaments and the 
Apocrypha. By Alexander Cruden. (Baker Book House, Grand 
Rapids 6, Michigan, U.S.A. 1953. xvi, 719 pp. $5.95.) 


The Baker Book House have also reissued what is perhaps the most 
famous of all helps to the study of the English Bible—the original, un- 
abridged edition of Cruden’s Concordance. Whatever rude things may be 
said about it in comparison with later works (“‘ Strong’s for the strong, 
Young’s for the young, Cruden’s for the crude ”’), it remains true that for 
readers who want nothing more than a concordance to the Authorized 
Version, Cruden’s is the work. A concordance is not the sort of book one 
would think of browsing over, but the reader who turns the pages of Cruden 
is always Coming across some interesting reading material in the author’s 
highly original notes on select words. These may be definitions (e.g. 
Mountain: “ a vast heap of earth raised to a great height, either by nature 
or art”); quite remarkable statements on natural history (e.g. under 
Eagle: ** It is of great courage, so as to set on harts and great beasts. And 
has no less subtilty in taking them; for having filled its wings with sand 


and dust, it sitteth om their horns, and by its wings shaketh it in their eyes, — 


whereby they become an easy prey .. .”’); allegorical interpretations (e.g. 
under Leg: “* His legs are as pillars of marble’, Cant. 5. 15. The dis- 
pensations of his providence are wisely and skilfully contrived: or, it may 
denote, the firmness and stability of Christ’s kingdom, in spite of all 
opposition ”), and so forth. Quite apart from its proper use, Cruden’s 
Unabridged Concordance will never fail to provide some pleasant moments. 


Pensamiento Cristiano is a quarterly magazine primarily serving the 


needs of the evangelical communities of Latin America. It is published at 
Casilla de Correo 165, Cérdoba, Rep. Argentina, at an annual cost of 
20 Argentine pesos (U.S.A. $2.00). The first number (March 1953) 
contains 80 pages and has a wide variety of helpful papers (including the 
précis of an article from THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY, with acknow- 
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ledgments). We are sure the periodical will be of great value to Spanish- 
speaking Evangelicals who are interested in the serious study of the Bible 
and Christian doctrine. 


History of the Jewish Nation after the Destruction of Jerusalem under Titus. 
By Alfred Edersheim, Grinfield Lecturer on the Septuagint at the 
University of Oxford. Revised by Henry A. White, Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. With a Preface by William Sanday, Margaret 
Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. (Baker 
Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan, U.S.A. 1954. xiv, 553 pp. 
$4.20.) 

The second volume to appear in the Baker Co-operative Reprint 
Library (see p. 234 for a review of the first) is a work whose first edition 
appeared in 1856, when the author was Free Church Minister at Old 
Aberdeen. (As is well known, Edersheim, like Adolph Saphir, was one of 
the first converts of the Church of Scotland Jewish mission at Budapest in 
the 1840’s.) The third edition (1895), which is now reprinted, represents a 
thorough revision by H. A. White, who brought Edersheim’s work up to 
date by reference to the works of Schiirer, Bacher, Mommsen and others, 
and improved it very appreciably. 

The first two chapters sketch the history of the Second Temple; the 
central chapters deal with the political, religious, social and cultural life 
of the Jews (especially in Palestine) between A.D. 70 and the crushing of 
Bar-kokhba’s revolt in 135; the closing chapters continue the same theme 
to the extinction of the Palestinian patriarchate about 425. The study is 
especially strong on the side of Talmudic evidence, although here (as in 
the author’s better-known Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah) one might 
comment on a certain indiscriminateness in the use of thisevidence. During 
the sixty years since the third edition appeared much further study has 
been expended on rabbinical sources and further light has been thrown 
on the period by numismatic and other discoveries (among which, as most 
recent, we may mention the Bar-kokhba correspondence unearthed in the 
Wadi Murabba‘at). But, all in all, the book is for the general reader a 
valuable and lucid introduction to a period of Jewish history which, for all 
its importance, is unknown to the vast majority of even intelligent Chris- 
_ tians, and the publishers have done well to make it accessible. 


Topical Text-Finder. By Charles Simmons. (Baker Book House, Grand 
Rapids, 6, Michigan, U.S.A. 1954. 750 pp. %3.60.) 

The third volume in the Baker Co-operative Reprint Library is a well- 
known work of reference formerly published under the title of the Scripture 
Manual. Its purpose is “to present in compact and readily accessible 
form the teaching of Scripture on a large variety of subjects of current and 
perennial interest.” Practically every subject of theological and ethical 
interest mentioned in the Bible is listed alphabetically, together with many 
others, and the Scripture references are quoted in full. No doubt many a 
busy preacher will find this a real help. The compiler’s own standpoint 

is clearly indicated here and there; within the general framework of 
evangelical Protestantism it is plain, for example, that his eschatological 
views are those of millenarian futurism. 
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What's Wrong with Britain? By Reginald Morrish. (The Lord’s Day 
Observance Society, Inc., 55 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 1954. 

117 pp. Paper covers, 2s. 6d.; boards, 4s.) 

The man who asks what’s wrong with Britain is a former Chief Inspector 
of the Metropolitan Police, and therefore has an approach to the question 
which is different from that of the preacher. It is the more striking, then, 
to find him affirming, in the light of his police experience as well as of his 
Christian conviction, that the real trouble is neglect and violation of the 
divine law as embodied in the Ten Commandments, not least the Fourth. 
He goes through the Commandments one by one and examines the state 
of Britain in relation to each. Alderman Cyril Black, M.P., commends 
the book in a foreword. 


The Fifth-Century Jewish Calendar at Elephantine. By S. H. Horn and 
L. H. Wood. (Reprinted for private circulation from Journal of 
Near Eastern Studies, Vol. XIII, No. 1, January 1954.) 

The publication of The Brooklyn Museum Aramaic Papyri, edited by 
Emil G. Kraeling (New Haven, 1953), has added very materially to our 
knowledge of the Jewish community in Upper Egypt derived from the 
documents conveniently collected in A. Cowley’s Aramaic Papyri of the 
Fifth Century B.C. (Oxford, 1923). This article reviews the evidence which 
- the two collections supply for the calendar in use among members of the 
Jewish community in question. While, as the authors point out, the available 
evidence is still “‘ far too scanty to arrive at unassailable conclusions as to | 
every aspect of their lunar calendar ”’, they find proof of the existence of a 
“* civil fall-to-fall calender ”’ (also implied by the data of Nehemiah i. 1; 
ii. 1), and draw from the new discoveries “‘ reasonable hope that further 
data will fill the still existing gaps and permit a more complete recon- 
struction of the ancient Jewish calendar system.” 


Predestination. By John Weidenaar, Professor of Bible at Calvin College, 
Grand Rapids. (Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan, 
U.S.A. 1954. 32 pp. 50 cents.) 

This ** Guide to the study of Romans 9, for the use of study classes and 
for individual use ”’, will bring help to many readers who are troubled by 
the predestinarianism of that chapter. We do not know whether Professor 
Weidenaar has sat at the feet of the Marrow Men, but the Marrow Men 
would have recognized him as a kindred soul, and would have rejoiced in 
his evangelical exposition. 

High Peaks in Redemption. By F. J. Huegel. (Marshall, Morgan & Scott, 
London and Edinburgh. 1954. 126 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

That Old Serpent—the Devil. By F. J. Huegel. (Marshall, Morgan & 
Scott, London and Edinburgh. 1954. 128 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

The Ministry of Angels. By A. S. Joppie. (Baker Book House, Grand 
Rapids 6, Michigan, U.S.A. 1953. 97 pp. $1.50.) 

High Peaks in Redemption, by Dr. F. J. Huegel of Union Seminary, 
Mexico City, is a series of studies in the successive phase of our Lord’s 
redemptive work. Against the background of His eternal deity, we are 
made to consider successively His incarnation, expiatory sacrifice, resur- 
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rection, ascension, and return, and His people’s participation in Himself 
and in His work. The studies are evangelical, devotional and practical. 

Dr. Huegel’s companion volume, That Old Serpent—the Devil, has also 
an intensely practical aim, coming as it does from an author who assures 
us that he has had ample experience of the Enemy’s devices. The person 
and work of Satan are here traced throughout the Bible from his first fall 
to his final doom, in order that readers may be forewarned and fore-armed 
against his wiles. Dr. Huegel is hardly accurate—and hardly fair—in 
saying that “ those who deny the fact that we have in Isaiah 14 and Ezekiel 
28 a drawing aside of the veil for the revelation of the Person of Satan, also 
deny to Isaiah 53 and to Psalm 22, and to Exodus 12, any prophetic 
reference to the sufferings of our Crucified-Resurrected Lord” (p. 22). 
There is sound New Testament authority for finding the fulfilment of the 
three last-mentioned chapters in Christ as there is not for identifying 
Isaiah’s “ king of Babylon ’”’ and Ezekiel’s “ king of Tyre” with Satan. 
And to suggest that those who disagree with him here lack “ the illumina- 
tion of God’s Spirit’ or are incapacitated by “ pride of learning” is a 
device unworthy of a Christian teacher. 

Mr. Joppie has written a popular work in which the Scriptural evidence 
for the nature and activity of angelic beings is reviewed. There is much of 
interest in these chapters, whose style preserves their sermonic origin; but 
at times the pictorial language of Scripture has been interpreted too 
prosaically, and the title and contents of the last chapter, ““ An Angel 
Stops the Clock of Time ”’, rest on the unfortunate common rendering of 
Rev. x. 6 (where the true sense is “‘ there shall be no more delay ”’). 


Windows in Words. Illustrations and Pen-Pictures used by Harold P. 
Barker. (London: Pickering & Inglis Ltd. 1954. 164 pp. 7s. 6d.) 
Those who sat under the ministry of the late H. P. Barker were inevitably 
struck by the felicitous way in which he illuminated his expositions of Holy 
Scripture by illustrations drawn largely from his own acute and extensive 
observation. In this book some five hundred illustrations and anecdotes - 
are published, taken from the loose-leaf notebooks in which he recorded 
them. Naturally, they lose something by being isolated from the contexts 
in which Mr. Barker made use of them, and much of their effectiveness 
was due to his own imitable way of introducing them. But there are 
many preachers, no doubt, who will find this book a valuable quarry. 
There is a very brief biographical sketch of the author by his friend and 
colleague Mr. P. T. Shorey. 


How Things Began. By H. J. Appleby. (National Strict Baptist Sunday 
School Association, Book Room, 388 St. John Street, London, E.C. 1. 
1954. 22 pp. Is.) 

This little pamphlet is written mainly for teen-agers, and its aim is to 
present the Christian answer to the way in which the evolutionary theory 
is commonly presented to them in schools. It is delightfully readable and 
_ the author, though a layman in this field, shows a grasp of scientific 
arguments involved on one side and the other; experience suggests, how- 
ever, that teen-agers doing biology at school will require something more 
substantial than this to convince them that a good case can be made out 
against what they are being taught. 
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Kierkegaard and the Bible. An Index. By Paul S. Minear and Paul S. 
Morimoto. (Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. 
1953. 34pp. 75 cents.) 3 
No. 9 in the series of “* Princeton Pamphlets ” will be hailed as a boon 
by students of Kierkegaard and others interested in the existential inter- 
pretation of Christianity. It provides an index to the Biblical references 
in Kierkegaard’s works, the references being distinguished typographically 
according as they have the nature of extended expositions, shorter com- 
ments, or incidental citations and allusions. A preface of eleven pages 
gives some account of Kierkegaard’s principles of Biblical exegesis. 


Men with a Message. By John R. W. Stott, Rector of All Souls, Langham 
Place. (Longmans, Green & Co., London. 1954. vi, 179 pp. 4s.) 


This elementary study of the messages of the various New Testament 
writers, by a well-known evangelical clergyman of London, has been 
selected as the Bishop of London’s Lent Book for 1954, and the Bishop 
has written a short foreword to it. Naturally, it is a book for the general 
reader, and the theologian may miss special emphases which he would 
like to see made. But Mr. Stott does make it crystal clear that the New 
Testament presents one central message, whether it is proclaimed by Jesus 
Himself or by His apostles, by the Synoptic Evangelists or by the Fourth 
Evangelist, by Paul, Peter, James or the seer of Patmos. Nor does he 
fail to make it clear what that message is: Jesus Christ and Him crucified. 
This notice appears too late for Lent, but it is not too late to read his book, 
or to recommend its reading to others who wish to know what the New 


Testament is all about. 


Truth and Error. Compiled by Keith L. Brooks. (London: Pickering 
& Inglis Ltd. 2d.) 

This “‘ chart showing what God has said on seven fundamentals and 
what men are now saying’”’ (as the sub-title calls it) was published several 
years ago as No. 10 in Mr. Arthur Mercer’s W.S.M.U. series of tracts, and 
has now been reprinted. The “‘ seven fundamentals ’’ are the personality 
of the Godhead, Jesus Christ, the Holy Spirit, sin, redemption, salvation, 
and retribution. Relevant Scripture passages are quoted on each of these 
subjects, and alongside these passages are set statements summarizing 
what is taught on the same subjects by Christian Science, Spiritualism, 
Jehovah's Witnesses, Theosophy, Mormonism, “ Unity ’’, and “* Modern 
Theology ”’. 


The Bible in World Evangelism. By A. M. Chirgwin. (Published on 
behalf of the United Bible Societies by the S.C.M. Press Ltd., 56 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 1954. 166 pp. 5s.) 


This is a book which will rejoice the hearts of all lovers of the Bible. 
It presents a factual account of the part that the Bible has played in 
evangelism throughout the Christian era (in the Early Church, in the 
** renewal periods’ of the Church’s life, and in recent times) and an 
enquiry into the use that is being made of the Bible in evangelism today. 
The results of the whole survey are that (1) the Bible has always been 
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used in evangelism, (2) the Bible is the best evangelistic tool there is, 
(3) the Bible gives the cutting edge, (4) the Bible is for Everyman, (5) the 
Bible is being fruitfully used in evangelism, (6) the challenge is now to the 
churches and their leaders. No arguments for the divine authority of 
Holy Scripture can surpass in convincing effectiveness the plain narration 
of what the Bible by itself has been able to accomplish—not only in the 
conversion of individual readers but even in the planting and upbuilding 
of churches. This is a fascinating book, full of striking passages that 
call out for quotation. We must be content with quoting one: “ The 
leaders of the Christian Industrial League {an evangelistic organization 
working in Chicago’s * Skidrow ’ district] say that in their work they have 
found St. John’s Gospel is the best for dealing with these tough, hard 
men. Its straight, unequivocal words about sin and salvation somehow 
go home and carry conviction to the most abandoned, while its direct 
invitation wins a response that nothing else does” (p. 113). Specialists 
on the Fourth Gospel might well ponder this testimony! 


Arthur Rendle Short: Surgeon and Christian, By W. Melville Capper and 
Douglas Johnson. (Inter-Varsity Fellowship, London. 1954. 
208 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


Professor Rendle Short was one of the earliest supporters of THE 
EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY: the second number (April, 1929) contains an 
article from his pen on “ The Virgin Birth of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ’. But our QUARTERLY was only one of many Christian causes 
which found a good friend in him and felt themselves the poorer for his 
sudden passing on September 14, 1953, at the age of seventy-three. It is 
good that within such a short space of time we should have this memoir, 
compiled by two of his professional pupils who were also closely associated 
with him in Christian witness, especially in the work of the Inter-Varsity 
Fellowship. They have been able to make use of a good deal of auto- 
biographical material left by Rendle Short himself, and have produced 
a most interesting book which will delight all who knew the man. It 
covers every phase of his many-sided activity, as physiologist and surgeon, 
teacher, geologist, theologian, churchman, mission-worker, defender of 
the faith, organizer of young people’s conferences, author, and family 
man. It contains a generous supply of good anecdotes, whether told by 
Rendle Short or told about him. An appendix gives a chronological 
outline of his career and lists of his academic honours and publications. 
But what will please his friends best is the strong impression, left by the 
perusal of the book, of a gentleman of Christian integrity dedicated 
throughout his life to the service of God and his fellow-men. 


Life and Belief in the Experience of John W. Laing. By Godfrey Harrison. 
(London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1954. 119 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Life and Belief tells the story of another Christian man who is closely 
connected with the Inter-Varsity Fellowship—Mr. J. W. Laing, C.B.E., 
Chairman of the I.V.F. Business Advisory Committee. He is also Chair- 
man of John Laing and Son Ltd., one of the biggest building and civil 
engineering contractors in this country. His other activities are too 
numerous to be listed in a short review. But they are all integrated in a 
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life which has been dominated by one steady purpose—the glory of God. 
How that purpose has been maintained while the subject of this narrative 
expanded to remarkable proportions the firm which his great-grandfather 
founded is simply and attractively told. This is no mere success story 
(if it were, this QUARTERLY would be no place to notice it); it is the story 
of a simple and unassuming Christian who has learned to put God first 
and has been a blessing to his fellows in consequence. The book is com- 
mended in a foreword by Mr. Montague Goodman, and is —— 
illustrated. 


John Charles Ryle, 1816-1900. A Short Biography by Marcus L. Loane, 
M.A., Canon of St. Andrew’s Cathedral, Sydney. (James Clarke & 


Co Ltd., London. 1953. 62 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


Canon Loane, who has recently become Principal of Moore Theological 
College, Sydney, in succession to Archdeacon Hammond, has already 
served the Christian public well by a number of studies in evangelical 
biography. This brief study of the life of Bishop Ryle of Liverpool is 
a worthy addition to these. Buta churchman of the calibre of Bishop Ryle 
deserves a full-length biography, and we hope that Canon Loane will go 
on and give us that. Perhaps it is as an evangelist that Bishop Ryle’s 
memory is chiefly revered today, but when he became first Bishop of 
Liverpool in 1880, he found a newly-formed diocese with no machinery 
for administering it, and twenty years later he left it one of the best 
organized dioceses in England. And his ecclesiastical statesmanship was 
seen earlier in his refusal to join many of his fellow-evangelicals who 
opposed the inception of the Church Congress in 1861 and the revival 
of Convocation, for he saw how these bodies provided opportunities 
for the evangelical party to make its weight felt, and none exploited these 
opportunities so ably as Ryle. The full-length biography which we have 
desiderated would plainly be a valuable handbook to the course of Anglican 
history in the second half of the nineteenth century, and Ryle’s reputation 
would not suffer at all if it painted him “ warts and all”. Opinions may 
differ on the question whether his opposition to the Keswick movement 
was a “‘ wart” or not ; but that opposition was surely a matter of sufficient 
importance to be mentioned even in a short biography. 


Methodism and Catholicism. By John Lawson. (London: S.P.C.K. 
1954. Sil pp. 3s. 6d.) 


This “‘ candid comment upon the present project for ‘ full communion’ _ 
between the Church of England and the Free Churches” is the work of 
a Methodist minister who insists that the catholicity of the Wesleys lives 
on in the Methodist connexion in a form that would make “ full com- 
munion ”’ with the Church of England easier for Methodists than for other 
Free Churchmen, provided that Anglican churchmen show them an atti- 
tude of generosity rather than rigidity. His account of how this end might 
be achieved in detail is interesting, but one wonders whether his suggestions 
would be acceptable either to Methodist laymen or to the authors of 
Catholicity. 
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Train up a Child. The Purpose and Practice of Christian Education. By 
E. W. Crabb, Dip.Th., Dip.Litt., Headmaster, The Stanburn School, - 
Stanmore, Middlesex. (London: The Paternoster Press. 1954. 
160 pp. 6s.) 


No. 10 in The Second Thoughts Library is an excellent work on Christian 
education. Mr. Crabb is an experienced headmaster, but he deals with the 
réles of the home and the church in the education of young people as well 
as with that of the school, and emphasizes the ultimate responsibility of 
the parents in the training of the child. “* Most citizens are ready to plead 
for better schools, but there needs to be a change of heart before the 
self-sacrifices needed to achieve better homes will be made.’’ Those who 
imagine that there is something positively pagan about state education in 
England will be reassured to be told that “in many State schools the 
‘tone’ is Christian, and the ‘ Agreed Syllabus’ gives every opportunity 
for the teaching of the Bible as the foundation for faith.’ His simple 
account of the present framework of the English educational system is 
something that parents and youth workers may well be grateful for, and 
his wise words on child psychology may be commended to all who have 
to do with children, from infancy to adolescence. The writer’s robust 
Christian faith is evident throughout, and his style is enlivened by frequent 
flashes of good humour. On the last line but one of p. 90 “* Avoidable ” 
seems to be a slip for “* Unavoidable ”’. 


Road to Renewal. By M. A. C. Warren. (London: S.P.C.K. 1954. 
23 pp. Is. 6d.) 


Revival: An Enquiry. By Max Warren. (London: S.C.M. Press. 1954. 
123 pp. 4s. 6d.) 

The Heart of this People. By Randle Manwaring. (Quaintance & Co., 
79-80 High Street, Guildford. 1954. 104 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


These three publications deal in various ways with the timely question 
of spiritual renewal and revival. Road to Renewal is an address given by 
Canon Warren to the Synod of the Diocese of Liverpool on November 3, 
1953. Taking as his text Phil. iv. 4-7, he describes five steps which must 
be taken towards the renewal of the Church—the acceptance of our present 
situation, the expression of Christian joy in our common worship, the 
communication of that joy to the world without, a deep and courteous 
understanding of the needs of men (and here he emphasizes the importance 
of Bible study), and the recapturing of the Christian hope that “ the Lord 
is at hand”’. Both in this address and in his fuller enquiry, Revival, 
Canon Warren adduces lessons from the experience of the East African 
Church: in fact, Revival is dedicated to the memory of a Christian couple 
of the Kikuyu tribe whose Christian stand cost them their lives at the hands 
of Mau Mau, and presents a very judicial but sympathetic account of the 
East African revival movement which has enabled many Kikuyu Christians 
to stand fast when many of their brethren have yielded to force majeure 
and lapsed. He indicates some directions in which the East African 
revival is a beacon of light not only to African Christianity but to the 
Church throughout the world. 
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Mr. Manwaring’s book is described as “‘ an outline of the Protestant 
tradition in England since 1900”, and reviews the moral and religious 
trends in the half-century between the Torrey-Alexander mission and the 
Greater London Crusade of 1954. It is abundantly illustrated by relevant 
quotations from representative contemporary writers throughout the 
period. Lieut.-Gen. Sir Arthur Smith commends the book in a foreword. 


The Billy Graham Story. “‘ One Thing I Do.” By Charles T. Cook, D.D. 
(Marshall, Morgan & Scott Ltd., London and Edinburgh. 1954. 
128 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


This book, by the Editor of The Christian, was published on the eve 
of the Greater London Crusade in order to introduce the chief missioner 
to the people of Britain. Dr. Graham needs no introduction to us now, 
but many people will be glad to have this book as a memento of his visit 
to this country. Two-thirds of the book tell the story of his life and work; 
the remaining third reproduces five characteristic addresses. The thou- 
sands who have heard the man himself will agree that Dr. Cook has given 
a true report. 


Jungle Doctor Looks for Trouble. By Paul White. (The Paternoster 
Press, London. 1953. 121 pp. 4s. 6d.) 


One could hardly expect that the high standard of the Jungle Doctor series 
of books on missionary life in Tanganyika could be maintained indefinitely, 
but No. 11 in the series shows no sign of falling off—and no sign, either, 
that Dr. White is getting near the end of his tether! Witchcraft and 
murderous assault cause trouble enough, but they are overcome in the end. 
And there seems to be no operation, from the removal of an arrow-head 
from a man’s lung to the removal of an insect from a boy’s ear, that is not 
turned to good use by the doctor’s African assistants as an illustration of 
the power of the Gospel! 


